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We transfer to our columns, from the last number of 
the American Quarterly Review, a narrative of the de- 
scent of the British army upon Louisiana, and of the 
attack and defence of New Orleans. It is said, and we 
believe correctly, to be from the pen of the Secretary of 
War, and we have reason to know that its statements are 
confirmed by the opinions of General Jackson. In this 
point of view, it becomes an interesting detail, and we 
believe we shall gratify our military readers by placing 
before them an authentic account of one of the greatest 
military events in the history of our country. 


SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
FROM THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


4 Narratwe of Events in the South of France, and of the 
Attack on New Orleans in 1814 and 1815. By Capr- 
TAIN Joun Henry Cooks, late of the 438d Regiment 
of Infantry. London: 1834. 

WE are not about to dissect this work for the benefit of 
our readers. We have merely appropriated the title to 
our use, that, agreeably to the approved canons of cri- 
ticism, we may tell our own story of the eventful inroad 
which it describes, rather than make our journal a vehi- 
cle for the narrative of another. Yet the work is not 
without interest. The author relates occurrences which 
passed before his eyes, during a period of active military 
service in Europe and America, and when “ great events 
were on the gale.” Many of his descriptions are spirit- 
ed. Some of them racy. His style is at times forcible, 
though frequently loose, and not always free from atffec- 
tation. But there is about him a commendable effort at 
impartiality, for which we may vainly seek in many mi- 
litary journalists, particularly in those who mingled in 

e adventures they describe ; and a spirit of free inves- 
igation, which we should suppose would prevent him 
becoming a favourite atthe Horse Guards. He criticises 

he operations before New Orleans with equal freedom 
and severity, and with no little ability. And independ- 
ently of the judgment to be formed of this ill-fated expe- 
ition by its result, it is impossible to rise from the peru- 
al of these sketches, without being struck with amaze- 
ment at the imbecility of the British leaders, and their 
tter neglect of the plainest principles of their profes- 
ion. Still, the disclosure of truths, humbling to nation- 

and professional pride, cannot always be looked for, 

d the higher claiin have those, who perform this duty 

vith stern indifference to the consequences. — 

Our last war with Great Britain was preceded and ac- 

bmpanied by peculiar circumstances. There were evil 


‘to the musty shelves of decrees and orders in council ; 
‘but has found advocates ina French representative cham- 
ber. It is scarcely credible, that for years, two of the 
emost enlightened nations of the world, in the face of all 
‘hristendom, were preying with unbridled license upon 
the commerce of the United States, and that each was se- 
‘riously justifying its wanton aggressions, upon the pretext 
that the othercommitted the first wrong. What a ground 
of justification, both as respects the fact and the doctrine ! 
|The one can never be susceptible of exact proof, or rather 
|may be twisted at pleasure by political casuistry ; and 
the other would lead to an endless succession of crimes, 
‘each excused or justified, because a preceding one had 
'been committed. War is a great calamity. But if the 
' first bale of cotton or barrel of flour, which is rifled from 
|an American vessel under such a pretext, is not the sig- 
| nal of instant resistance and reprisal, if, as Mr. Jefferson 
| beautifully expresses it, the deed does not bring the pub- 
| lic sensibility toa crisis, and the forbearance of the gov- 
ernment to a necessary pause, we shall deserve to pass 
| sub jugo, and merit the contumely of the world. 
| Weare led to these remarks, not from any feeling with 
regard to the past. That is matter of history only. But 
we are seeking instruction for the future. The struggle 
in which England was engaged in Europe, withdrew the 
gttention of her people from the operations here. And 
satisfied we are, that they are not, to this day, aware of 
| the manner in which the contest was waged. The spec- 
tator of occurrences here, be he naval or military, who 
shall tell, in this day of quietude, the things he saw, and 
as he saw them, must expect that something worse than 
incredulity will follow from his narrative. So the author 
of the « Life of a Sailor,” who is understood to be Cap- 
tain Chamier, has found it. He accompanied the expe- 
dition under Admiral Cockburn, which so long desolated 
the shores of the Chesapeake, and carried plunder and 
devastation into almost every harbour and river and creek 
and inlet of that extensive estuary. He tells of the 
houses that were burned, the stock that was killed, the 
furniture and valuables that were taken, and of the fami- 
lies that were ruined. But for this testimony, given as 
an eye witness, his patriotism has been impugned, and 
his statements discredited ; and Captain Scott, of the 
British Navy, has come forward and publicly contradict- 
ed, under his own name, and as an eye witness also, the 
truth of the allegations. Verily we may well joinin the 
doubts, which have been expressed of the truth of all his- 
tory. Here are two officers of high rank, both engaged 
in a great expedition, affirming and denying the truth of 
certain general statements, which must have been known 
to every man and boy on the ship’s books, and which 
were known to the people of a whole continent. 
That these depredations were committed, and frequent- 





ly under circumstances of much atrocity, is a fact as cer- 


assions abroad, far more than the usual accompaniment | tain as that war then prevailed between the two countries. 
a belligerent attitude. Society was in commotion, | They were bruited in every paper on the continent, com- 


nd principles were advanced, and practically enforced, 
hich startled the common sense of mankind, and broke 
pwn, for a time, the most salutary barriers of interna- 
onal law. The jargon of that day is not, even yet, 


'municated to Congress by President Madison, made the 


subject of a special and detailed report in the Senate, 
accompanied by precise and authenticated statements, 


| and seen and felt by thousands. 
ite obsolete, and once ina while a writer is found, | 


If Captain Scott, the gallant but indiscreet champion 


ho talks seriously about the battles of the world being! of Admiral Cockburn, will turn to the Appendix of La 


en fought by England, and the ingratitude of her step 


to surrender every attribute of their own independ- 
hce, because England was fighting for hers: as thongh 
cha principle does not place it in the power of any 
tion to assume at pleasure the character of a universal 
hampion ; and annihilate all commerce but her own, that 
at of others may be free. And recent political events 
ve shown that the other doctrine, practically establish- 
in that day of lawless aggrandizement, that priority 
Injury becomes the test of right, is not yet abandoned 





: ; : I | Tour’s history of the war in Florida and Lonisiana, he 
hildren, in acquiescing in her demands ; about their du- | 


will find copies and extracts of letters, written by British 
officers to their companions, and speaking with equal 
freedom and levity of these depredations. These docu- 
ments have been published nearly twenty years, and we 
have never heard that their authenticity has been disput- 
ed. They were found on board the British armed schoon- 
er St.,Lawrence, Lieut. James E. Gordon, commander, 


| wherthat vessel was captured on the 20th February, 
| 1815, by the privateer Chasseur, Capt. Boyle. We shal 
quote a few extracts from them. 
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From Mr. Swainson to Lieut. Douglass of H. M./ of a Sailor,” but with the exception of the sacred uten- 
Brig Sophie—oii New Orleans. 'sils, which may be considered an accidental treasure 
“ Oth February, 1815. | ‘rove, it is, in the generai character of the articles, essen- 
“ We had some fine fun at St. Mary’s; the bombs were | tially the same. 
at the town, and had plenty of plunder. How are you; ‘To the honour of Captain Dixie, he returned this ill- 
off for tables, chests of drawers? &c.” gotten plunder with the following creditable letter:— 


_ From J. Gallon to J. O. Reilly, Esq.,on board his Ma- | « fo the Clergyman belonging to the Chapel of St. Ini- 
jesty’s Ship Tonnant—off New Orleans. | goes, and the other residenis there, to whom this let- 
‘“‘ Cumberland Island—9th February, 1815. | ter refers. 


«“ We have had fine fun since I saw you. What with | “« Gentlemen, ; Ra Sens 
the Rappahannock and various other places, we have! __“ An ofiicer and boat’s crew belonging to his Britannic 
sontinued to fetch up a few trifling things,such as ma-|Majesty’s Skip Saracen, under my command, havin 
hogany tables, chests of drawers, Kc.” landed at St. Inigoes on the 30th ultimo, and taken severa 

Admiral Cockburn himself, in a letter to Captain pees furniture “— other —— —- a 
Evans, dated Cumberland Island, February 11, 1815,| Cape: there; anc such proceedings being unauthorize 
speaks in the true Dalgeity style of this expedition to by me, I have taken the earliest opportunity of causing 
St. Mary’s, where glory and drawers were gained. He Testoration to be made of the property so taken, and now 
says,— ane ap of my ne with this saggy’ and of 

<Ww wiles Saar Panes nw Wai perty above mentioned to you, under a flag of truce, 
BB ews hago eo yt ghar Arty 5 7 | hoping this instance of justice will etiace any prejudicial 

: os oe J a a | sentiment towards the British from your minds, and that 

And Sir Thomas Cochrane, in a letter to Sir Thomas | the injured parties will express their satisfaction at our 
Trowbridge, off New Orleans, dated North end of Cum- | present conduct in this matter. 
berland Island, February 12, 1815, expresses a pang of | “ | beg you to believe, gentlemen, it is matter of great 
disappointment, that he had missed the provant of St.| rerret to me, that the proceedings complained of should 
Mary’s. “I came here,” says he, “just too late to share | have been performed by those under my command, and 
in the good things going on.” | with sentiments of consideration, 

Mr. J. R. Glover, ina letter to Captain Westfall of the | “JT am, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
Anaconda, dated Cumberiand Island, Ist February. 1815, | ALEXANDER Dixte, Captain. 
wishes, like Westmoreland, though not like Westmore- |“ His Britannic Majesty’s Sloop 
land for patriotism, put for profit, ‘hat he had more men| Saracen—olt George’s Island. 
from England. Not to baptize in blood a new field of| ** 11th November, 1814.” 

Agincourt, but to reap a harvest of plunder, of tablesand| Jt js obvious, however, that no officer would have ven- 
drawers and geese, &c. “ We have established our head | tured to collect and carry oif such a mass of property, 
quarters here, after RANSACKING St. Mary’s,” says | had there not been a system of rapine established in the 
this frank marauder, « from which we have ar e- ‘fleet, which, by its example, would protect him from pu- 
perty to the amount of fifty thousand pounds, and had we | nishment, as well as secure to him, in his own expecta- 
two thousand troops, we might yet COLLECT A GOOD tion, his proper share of these acquisitions. In this ex- 
HARVEST before peace takes place.” Harvest indeed ! | pectation, however, he was in this instance disappointed. 


How his feelings must have struggled between a wish for|” Whether this restoration took place in consequence of 


more labourers at the gathering of the crop, lest the | the property being rifled from religious edifices, or 
hopes of these military husbandmen should fail, and a! from the personal indisposition of Captain Dixie to par- 
fear, that in conformity with the principles of political ticipate in such a dishonourable mode of warfare, or 
economy, the wages might decrease, as the labourers in- | f;9m whatever other cause, the act is the more credita- 
creased. All thisis admirably stated, with his usual learn- | pJe to him, as the predatory examples around him would 
ing and precision, by the Rittmaster already quoted. “I have sanctioned any course of rapine, and as the proce- 
myself,” says this RaNnsackrr ina small way, “ never | dure itself was much better adapted to draw forth the cen- 
saw twenty dollars of my own all the time I served the sure, than the commendation of his superior officer, Ad- 
invincible Gustavus, unless it was from the chance of a} miral Cockburn ; unless the character of that officer has 
storm, or victory, or the fetching in some town or doorp, | heen greatly misunderstood in the United States. Ad- 
when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the usage of wars, | iniral Cockburn has left behind him a most unenviable 
seldom faileth to make some small projit.” ‘fame. Time has, indeed, done its usual office, and mel- 
But we have found one Oasis in this desert, one bright | jowed the feelings of that period ; but the impression of 
spot for the eye to rest upon. And we cannot resist the | his unworthy conduct has been as lasting, as it was deep 
temptation of bringing it to the notice of our readers. | and general. His adventures, or more properly his ven- 
A detachment belonging to the British Ship Saracen, | tures in the Chesapeake, were, as he himself ‘describes 
commanded by Captain Dixie, landed at St. Inogoes, a! those at St. Mary’s in Georgia, in “ a small way,” if we 
religious establishment upon the St. Mary’s river in Ma- | regard his rank, and the kind of property, belonging in- 
land, belonging to the incorporated Catholic clergy of dissriminately to males and females, adults and infants ; 
that state, and plundered the houses of the Religiewx and byt ina LARGE way, if we reeard the extent of coun- 
the church. A contemporaneous publication says:— —_| try where this harvest was collected, the nimber of per- 
«« On returning to the house it was pitiful to view the | sons pillaged, or the misery inflicted upon the exposed, 
different rooms they had ransacked, particularly the cha- | and in too many instances, defenceless inhabitants. That 
pel; they left the crucifix on the altar, broke the cruets, | the involuntary and unfavourable emotion, which the 
and seatiered the pieces over the floor; they carried off} name of Admiral Cockburn to this day excites in an 
six feather beds, sheets, blankets and pillows—bed cur- | American breast, is not the necessary result of an able 
tains, an alarm clock, silver spoons, knives and forks, and vigorous execution of his duty to his own country, 
glass, the reverend gentleman’s watch, the candlesticks | by carrying on war against this, is shown by the exam- 
elonging to the altar, kitchen furniture, and almost all | ple of General Brock, who inflicted the most serious in- 
the clothing belonging to the persons who reside in the | jury upon the United States by the capture of a territo 
house, two trunks with clothing, books and medicine,|and an army, and whose memory, notwithstanding, 1s 
several pairs of new shoes made for the people, and a| held in honourable recollection by those who were his 
quantity of leather ; even the linen which was at the | enemies, as it is by his owncountrymen. We have our- 
wash, and many other articles not yet known.” \selves, stood upon the monument erected to him b 
We have been at the trouble to copy this catalogue | a grateful community upon the spot which he defended 
raisonne, because it exhibits, we presume, a pretty fair|and where he fell, and recalled his praiseworthy con- 
sketch of the pilfering upon these occasions. It is more | duct, of which we were an eye witness, in the hour of 
extensive than that furnished by the author of the « Life | his triumph. 
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How unworthy of honourable warfare is this spirit of | 
cupidity ! Long may we remain at peace with the land | 
of our forefathers ;—with that land which is endeared | 
to us by so many natural sympathies, by so many proud | 
recollections, by so many bonds of interest and aiection. | 
But should it be otherwise, and if the evil day of war must 
again come, we hope it will be prosecuted in a spirit of | 
honourable emulation, and not be waged against the 
poultry yard and the kitchen garden, the chamber fufni- | 
ture and the wardrobe: against the articles which Cap- | 
tain Chamier saw taken, against the geese, the ducies, the 
pigs, the clocks, the knife and forle case, the booles, &e. | 
Well may the writer style this a Swtng warfare, and re- 
— it as “ disgracetul.’’* 


And sure we are that few | 

nglishmen, now the frenzy of those times has passed ! 
away, will justify these scenes, or desire their recur- | 
rence. 

If the spirit of the age cannot meliorate the system of 
maritime plunder, it can at ail events, prevent its trans- | 
ference from the ocean to the land. And there is, cer- | 
tainly, in the British army, enough of principle and pa- | 
triotism, to furnish all the necessary stimulus for exer- | 
tion, without holding out the hope of plunder, and ren- 
dering honourable men mercenary and predatory. 

But it is time to proceed to the object we have more 
directly in view. ‘That object is to present a sketch of 
the military operations connected with the invasion and 
defence of Louisiana, and particularly with the battle of | 
New Orleans. We have been induced, by recent cir- 
cumstances, to look back with some attention to the! 
stormy events of that anxious period. We found the 
leading facts recorded by authors who had favourable | 
opportunities for investigating the truth, and who have | 
creditably performed their voluntary tasks. Butour pur- 
pose has not been forestalled. A sketch of the occur- 
rences, making the great conflict of the 8th of January 
the prominent object, and presenting such a view of the 
accessories as is necessary to give interest and proper ef- 
fect to the whole picture, we cannot ascertain has been 
prepared. We have thought, that such a work, if pro- 
perly executed, would not prove unacceptable. Whe- 
ther this is so, must be left to the judgment of those who 


nature. 


| continent. 





may find sufficient interest in our article to lead them to} 
its perusal. 

The defence of New Orleans isa prominent object in our | 
military history. Itclosed, with the most brilliant success. | 
awar undertaken in self defence, and whose progress had | 
been marked by signal disasters, as well as by signal victo- 
ries. It gave tone to the national feeling, and elevation to 
the national character. But it has otherclaims toconsidera | 
tion, still greater thanthese. It was a defensive victory, | 
achieved, principally, by a militia force, and altogether by | 
aforee recently and hastily raised, with little discipline, | 
and less experience. The assailants were among the bes 





* Captain Chamier, in his letter to Captain Scott, publish- 
ed in the United Service Journal, Part I., 1833, page 555, 


troops of the age, and flushed by recent success. And they 
excelled their adversaries as much in numbers as in prac- 
tical discipline. A repulse, under such circumstances, fur- 
nishes a useful and cheering Icsson. Whatever. tends to 
check the pride of conquest, and to give stability to nations, 
is interesting to all who Jook to human happiness as the true 
object of government, aud as the great end of social in- 


; Stitutions, 


The war of 1312, foreed upon the government of the 
United States by a series of injuries and indignities unex- 
ampled inmodern history, found the nation prepared, in 
feeling and spirit, for any exertion or sacrifice which might 
be required ; but not equally well prepared in those ele- 
ments of power, personal and material, which are essen- 
tial to success in military operations, Undoubtedly we 
suffered in interest and reputation by this state of things; 
but its existence is inseparably connected with the nature 
of our institutions, and will probably be felt, under similar 
circumstances, at all future times. And whatever tempo- 
rary reverses it may occasion, its gencral effect is salutary, 
operating as a beneficial restraint upon that tendency to 
var which forms almost a constituent principle of human 

War can never overtake us suddenly. There 
are, in the atmosphere of modern times, signs of ite 
approach, which cannot be concealed or disregarded; and 
although true wisdom requires us to make all the necessary 
preparations relating to the permanecat d-fence of the 
couatry, which demand much time and means, stil! the 
** putting on of the armour’’ can only be done when the 
national feeling has reached its proper crisis. 

During the first campaign of the war, we were, with few 
exceptions, acquiring lessons of experience, which pro- 


‘duced their natural and profitable result in the seeond.—- 
|The downfall of the French Emperor, and the annihilation 
of those vast schemes of conquest which so long fixed the 


attention of the world, relieved the British government, 
and enabled them to direct their undivided efforts to this 
They acted with great promptitude, and de- 
tachments from their armies in France were soon on their 
way to Upper Canada, and to the American coast. But 
indications, not to be misunderstood, pointed to the South- 
western extremity of the Union, as the plece where the 
most serious efforts at invasion were to be made. There 
were circumstances, connected with the physical geogra- 
phy as well as with the political history of Louisiana, 
which, no doubt, led tothe decision of the British cabinet 
upon the question of invasion. That region was then but 


larecent appendage to the American Confederacy, to which 


it had been united without any concurrence of its own, after 
having been successively under French and Spanish domi- 
nation, It is evident, from the statement of Captain Cooke, 
as well as from the tenor of the prceclamations issued b 

the British General, that the disaffection of the inhabitants 
was anticipated as one of the causes of success. Even as 
late as the present year, this author appears utterly igno- 
rant of their sentiments at that period. He says: ‘“ The 
whole of this day,’ that is, the day succeeding their de- 


| barkation, ‘‘ most of the people, now placed under martial 


law, in New Orleans, were anxiously looking for the en- 
trance of the British, minute after minute, and were lost in 
chagrin and amazement, when night again closed without 
their entrance into the cily.”” There was as little ground for 


says, “ When Dr. Bolinbroke’s house was sacked in real | the expectation, as for the assertion. This subsequent events 


good style, (I have some of his books yet,) do you imagine | 
we run over the conntry to pay the poor medico, or left an | 
equivalent for the plunder? Not a bit of it, [promise you; 

why we put the staircase clock in the midshipman’s birth, | 
asa memento of past time, for it never went, and his knife | 


have shown; and the loyalty of the inhabitants of Louisi- 
ana to the Union, survived al! the 
exposed 

But that country is physically connected with the exten- 
sive resions whose united streams form the Mississippi. 


trials to which it was 


and fork adorned our buffet.” | The valley of that mighty river stretches from the ridges 

The author of the “ Life of a Sailor’? will allow us to! of the Alleghany to those of the Rocky mountains, and 
correct him. ‘The gentleman whose house was thus plun- | from the sources of the waters of Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf 
dered in the most approved style, was not Bolinbroke, but | of Mexico, embracing an extent of country equal, probably, 
Brockenbrough, Dr. Brockenbrough, one of the most re- | toa million of square miles. Even atthe period of the inva- 
spectable men in Virginia. And itso happened, that while | sion, the trans-A lleghany population amounted to about a 
we were recalling the facts of this case, we accidentally | million and a half of inhabitants, and the navigation of the 
met a gentleman, who then bore ahigh military office in that | waar was essential to their prosperity. The pos- 
state, and who personally knew all the circumstances of this | session of the delta of that river, by an enemy in war, 
most disgraceful ‘sack.”? He assured us that the house} and a rival in peace, would have inflicted a most serious 
was stripped as completely as Captain Chamier has repre- | injury upon the vast country secking its outlet to the ocean 
sented, and that, in the mere wantonness of devastation, | through this channel. The acquisition of Louisiana had 
the marble mantel pieces of the ‘‘ poor medico”’ were bro- | been hailed as one of the most important and memorable 
ken, and that they yet exhibit marked proofs of what Cap- | events in the history of the Confederacy, and its loss would 
tain Scott has been pleased to designate Sir George Cock- | have created a corresponding 5 nsation of regret. Whe- 
burn’s ‘‘ anxiety to prevent as much as possible, the miseries | ther, therefore, the object of the British government was 
attendant on war, from falling upon the more harmless | to obtain permanent possession of a most valuable regions 
portion of the community, and the ready attention and re- | to injure their adversary, or to render unpopular the war 
muneration he always granted to an aggrieved or injured | tself, and those by whom it had been undertaken, the 


party.” ' motives for this expedition were sufficiently obvious. Ru- 
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mours were at that time rife, that Louisiana was to be per- 
manently annexed to the British dominions, and there are 
not wanting sufficient reasons to give countenance to this 
opinion. It is said, that many of the arrangements, con- 
nected with the expedition, indicated not a mere conquest 
or temporary occupation of the country, but its annexation 
to the British dominions. ‘The London Times, of Decem- 
ber 3d, 1814, evidently looked to this ulterior state of 
things. ‘‘The permanent: occupation of New Orleans 
would be a fatal blow tothe American views of aggrand- 
izement on the side of Lonisiana,’? &c. No doubtit would 
be one of the most serious injuries which could be inflicted 
upon the Republic, because it would close the great high 
way of the Mississippi to the inhabitants living upon its 
waters, or subject them, as in the day of Spauish rule, to 
vexatious restrictions and interruptions. 

A Barbadoes paper, of November 7th, 1814, issued while 
General Keane, with his troops, was at that island, and 
speaking, no doubt, the feelings of the expedition, dis- 
closes visions of conquest, which were fair and beautiful in 
the prospect, but which, in the retrospect, prove not only 
their sanguine hopes of success, but a lamentable ignorance 
of the country they came to overrun, and of the people 
they came to subdue. After stating the number of troops 
which were to accompany General Keane, and which were 
estimated at six thousand, and announcing that this was but 
the ‘‘ vanguard”? of a large expedition, which was then on 
its way from England, the chronicle continues, ‘‘ it 1s but 
fair to conjecture, that it is the purpose of our ministers to 
extend the line of military operations along the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, till they meet and communicate with our 
forces cOntiguous to Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario, 
or Upper Canada—and thus comp!ciely encircle the United 
States.”’ 

The coincidence between this ‘‘conjecture,”’ and the 
demand made about this time at Ghent by the British Com 
missioners, that un unalterable boundary should be estab- 
lished for the hf¥ians, which, running from Cleaveland, on 
the line of Waync’s treaty, to Fort Recovery, and thence 
to the mouth of the Kentucky river, and which would 
have severed forever from the United States all the coun- 
try north of the Ohio river, except about a moiety of the 
State of Ohio, and perhaps a tenth of the State of Indiana, 
shows thaf a vital blow was meditated against the integrity 
of the Union. But a Montreal paper, of January 14th, 
1815, while making known to its readers the arrival of the 
British fleet upon the coast of Louisiana, ventures still fur- 
ther in this patriotic second sight. ‘‘ It may be concluded, 
in consequence,” the editor says, ‘ that hot work would 
soon follow, or that the place (New Orleans) would be ar 
easy conquest. We may calculate upon the latter,’ &e, 
After adding that the conquest of New Orleans will be the 
means of securing the friendship and commerce of the west- 
ern people, ‘* whose ruling passion, ”’ he says, ‘is interest,” 
he subjoins ; ‘* They will be loyal to the nation which can 
best protect them, and secure tothem the most gain.’? Thus 
profoundly ignorant were the British public of the physical 
and moral obstacles in the way of the success of the expe- 
pidition, which was to march from New Orleans to the ah 
on our north western border, and to find a loyal people 
ready to receive them with open arms. Instead of twenty 
degrees on the great circle of the globe, thus traced out for 
them, their march was limited to three miles. Still how- 
ever, these extravagant speculations show what was the 
rere final object of this formidable force. It isa well 

nown fact, that there was a bevy of civil officers, to be em- 
ployed in the administration of the conquered States, who 
accompanied the expedition. Some ofthese were captured 
and the British Admiral, with a characteristic sneer, re- 
fused to recognise them as entitled to exchange. 

It were idle now to speculate on the consequences of 
this invasion, had the British succeded in their attempt 
upon New Orleans, and evinced an intention to retain per- 
manent occupation of the country ; though little is hazard- 
ed in the opinion, that their tenure would have been diffi- 
cult in its maintenance, and short in its duration. The 
progress of this country, in population and in all the ele- 
ments of strength, has never been fully appreciated by 
the great European community. Nor was the British 
government, in 1814, aware of the physical foree which 
even then occupied the valley of the Ohio—a force which, 
if necessary, would have descended like the inunda- 
tions of their own rivers and swept beforethem every oppo- 
sing obstacle. 


{ To be continued. } 





SURVEY OF THE COAST. 
FIRST REPORT OF MR. HASSLER. 


To THE Hon. Louis McLane, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


Washington City, July 1832. 

Most HONORED Si1r:—The President having com- 
mitted to your department the execution of the law of 
the 10th July, 1832, reviving that of 10th Februrary, 
1807, “to provide for the Survey of the Coast of the Uni- 
ted States,” I take the liberty to present to you herewith 
the principles and views of my plan of operation, which, 
in 1307, was selected from among the thirteen, under the 
consideration of a committee of gentlemen purposely 
convened, by the order of the late President Jefierson, 
under the late Robert Patterson, Esq., Director of the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia. The length of time 
that has since elapsed appears to have obliterated the re- 
collection of its nature and tendency, which then pro- 
cured for it the preference, as capable of giving the ne- 
cessary accuracy of results, and as uniting the greatest 
public usefulness with economy in time and expense. 

The subject appearing therefore asif new, I must take 
the liberty to enter into details, occasioning repetitions 
of things that I have formerly stated; for which I hope 
1 may be excused. 

1. In all the applications of exact sciences to practical 
purposes, the main aim must always by to obtain the 
greatest certainty of accuracy in the results ; thence also 
to obtain the means of proving them be the principles of 
the science itself; it is even necessary to aim at a much 
more minute accuracy than might be considered satisfac- 
tory, if that degree of accuracy shall be secured which 
is absolutely requisite in the ultimate results. 

These principles dictate positively for the foundation 
of the work of an extensive survey, the necessity of a 
triangulation, made with all the best means that science 
and its auxiliary arts afford ; therefore, also, there is not 
upon this subject a single dissenting voice among men of 
science in these branches. The peculiarity of the appli- 
cation of this ground-work according to the means and 
aims in a given case, directs the further use to be made 
of it; and, in the present state of improvement in prac- 
tical matemathics, no difference of any consequence 
could be found in the choice of means and methods to 
obtain a given aim among professional men of science. 

Thence came the approbation which my plans and the 
description of my sm received from the most eminent 
men of science, both of Europe and of this country, 
when I published them in the Philosophical Transactions 
of Philadelphia, vol. III., New Series. 

2. In the application of these principles to the Sur- 
vey of the Coast of the United States, it is required to 
unite by the shortest route, and therefore by the largest 
triangles that the localities of the country may admit of, 
the whole extent of the coast. This will often compel 
the work more or less to recede from the outer line of the 
sea-shore ; because a great part of it is a low, level, and 
uniform line, bordered by forests and marshes presenting 
no prominent objects. 

The large inland bays and rivers that empty into the 
sea, and keep, most generally, at no great distance from 
the actual sea-shore, for a considerable extent a course 
nearly parrallel with it, will present the main facilities 
for this operation: their outlets and remarkable head- 
lands, capes, and thence also the light-houses, will thus 
be united in the most accurate, and shortest manner, and 
receive their precise determination and relative situation. 

3. This triangulation will be grounded upon an ap- 
propriate number of base lines, measured with the ut- 
most accuracy, distributed over its whole extent in the 
inost favorable and convenient situations. The appara- 
tus provided for this purpose, and described in my pa- 
pers on the Survey of the Coast, is peculiarly adapted to 
accuracy and has been much approved as such. 

«4. The station points of this main triangulation must 





be permanently secured for any future use, of extending 
ithe work, or applying its data to other surveys; as, for 
| Instance, to the determination of the successive changes 
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in the soundings and channels, of the entrances of the | We might, perhaps, even say, that, possibly, some parts 


bays and rivers, the shifting of the shoals, bars, &c., to 


which they all are more or less subject; insomuch that | 
'but the want of any account of the manner and means 


ata future period it will be found advantageous in some 


places to determine them anew, at regular intervals of 


time, of twenty or thirty years perhaps: because the 
history of these changes which would be thus obtained, 
must guide in any work that may be undertaken for the 


improvement of the navigation of these places; and other | 
|minations grounded upon accessory means, as chrono- 


43 


useful applications will certainly present themselves. 

By this precautionary measure, which I took ag th: 
time of the interruption of my former work, every one of 
my triangle-points can now be made available in the fu- 
ture work. 

5. To the trigonometric operations are to be joined ail 
the astronomical determinations that are required to 
locate the Survey, in respect to its position upon the 
curved surface of the earth: these must be made with 
the greatest nicety, and with all the means that the sci- 
ence presents. 

They consist chiefly in determinations of latitudes, 
azimuths, and longitudes, made, as often as time and cir- 
cumstances will admit, upon all the principal stations ; 
their reference to one another, by means of the trigono- 
metric determinations, will, in addition to the mutual ve- 
rification that they afford, furnish very interesting data 
for the figure of the earth, that are nyo eoeame for this 
work itself, on account of their great influence upon our 
coast, in consequence of its geographical position, under 
a considerable angle with the meridians and the parallels 
for a great part of its extent. 

6. It hardly needs mentioning, that a properly quali- 
fied operator will observe such momentaneous celestial 
phenomena as may occur during the time of his work; 
these will afford data for his purpose, if his otherwise 
laborious task allows him to take advantage of them. 


> 


of our coast may be laid down in the common sea-charts 
with sufficient accuracy for common seafaring purposes ; 


by which, if ever, they were surveyed, causes the whole 


to be considered as not deserving of any credit. 





10. But only of such a systematic trigonometric ope- 
ration, with its accompanying astronomical part, is it 
possible to render such a satistactory account: all deter- 


metric determinations, needle surveys, and such like, do 


7 } °4 > 2 ? 1 
jnot admit of it; because they are grounded upon re- 


peated approximations that always leave an uncertainty, 
inadmissible in a coneatenaiion of determinations, and 
keep every result in a floating condition, rendering the 
whole unsatisfactory. Whiic, on the contrary, the ac- 
counts of triangulations that are extant, such, for in- 
stance, as of the French works, of which some are now 
a century old, are such, that they could be, and actually 
have been, calculated over again, by the newer scientific 
means, to a satisfactory comparison with the newest 
works. In fact, such descriptions, and the results of 
such works, never die for the sciences and for future 
usefulness ; and such must be the aim of the Coast Sur- 
vey, if it shall deserve the attention of the nation, and 
the expenses inseparable from it. 

11. In point of economy of time and money, it must 
be at once obvious, that only that method can be economi- 
cal in both respects, which gives directly accurate and 
constant unchangeable results, and the most in a given 
time: this is obtainable by the trigonometric operations 
above described, and by no other. 

To presume upon stating a precise time within which 
such a work, undertaken in any way whatsoever, will be 
fully accomplished, is altogether preposterous, and might 
be considered as a proof of a want of acquaintance with 


The establishment of an astronomical observatory, as I| the subject. The localities of the country, which have 
had proposed in my plan of 1816, would be of great as- | never yet been closely investigated; the peculiarities of 
sistance in this part of the work, besides its general util- | the ground of the soundings; the more or less favorable 


ity ; it was therefore, in fact, economy in time and money. 

7. At each of the principal stations, the magnetic bear- 
ings of the compass are to be observed at regular stated 
times of the day; for this purpose there are, in the col- 
lection for the Coast Survey, instruments, azimuth com- 

asses, of proper construction, as described in my papers. 

t will 3e proper also to provide other apparatus for ex- 
periments upon magnetic intensity, dip, &«. &e. I had 
some of my own, when I was at this work before ; but 
the press of time and circumstances did aot allow me to 
carry on these observations with the prwper regularity. 

8. The many and varied observations and other works, 
reqairing scientific knowledge and practical skill, that are 
included in the large triangulation, and the works con- 
nected with it, can, evidently, not be the work of a single 
individual ; it is therefore absolutely necessary, that the 
chief of the work shall, besides his own work, have the 
assistance of able and, as much as possible, well-instruct- 
ed men, having real zeal for tle science itself, as well as 
for the object they are engaged in: these qualifications 
alone can command that constant assiduity, under all 
circumstances, which is the essential requisite for suc- 
cess. The results obtained by these means will present 
a large mass of important information, of great and spe- 
cial utility for the navy, the general use of the Govern- 
ment, and those branches of science which touch the 
public utility so closely as to be indispensable to any 
government. 

9. Of this operation, a full, clear, and minute scientific 
account'must be published, from the very observations up 
to the final results, with a description of the instruments, 
means, and methods employed in it, such as has been 
published of all such surveys in Europe, in East India, 
&c., by which such an interesting mass of documents is 
now on hand, that any man of science, or a government, 
may consult for a given purpose; among tiese it is pro- 
per that the proposed work shall take an honorable rank. 
without such a public and satisfactory account, a work 
like the Coast Survey could never meet either confidence 
or yeaa therefore, it would be deprived of all 
usefulness, and of all credit, in the eyes of the public. 





seasons of circumstances; and the means in operators, 
instruments, and accessories, that may be disposable, 
have too great an influence, to allow one to speak upon 
that otherwise than for giving detail parts. The men in 
whose trust the work is given must, by their honesty and 
zeal for the work, deserve the confidence of the Govern- 
ment in this respect, as weil as in all others: their honor 
and credit are too closely enlisted in the task, not to call 
forth all their exertions towards presenting honorable and 
early results: in this, and in their ability, lie the princi- 
ples of all possible acceleration, as well as of the suc- 
cessful execution of the work. 

12. Those parts of the sea-shore that do not admit of 
being taken up directly in the large triangulation, anb 
which lie intermediate between any two points of the 
same, will be accessible, from the one or the other cf 
them, by secondary triangles, receiving their determina- 
tion and verification from the large triangulation. Thus 
the errors which a close following of the sea-shore, by 
too small triangles, might introduce, will be avoided, 2@ 
well as the local difficulties which these localities pre - 
sent; this proceeding will relieve the operators from al 
anxiety upon their ultimate results, and avoid the influ- 
ence of all those local difficulties upon the great main 
results of the work; it will therefore greatly accelerate 
the work, and it will be possible to execute these parie 
with much less expensive means. 

13. Besides this interpolation of the less accessib’e 
outer sea-shore, the interior of the main triangulation 
will be filled up with similar secondary triangles, receivy- 
ing their determination from the larger chain, and form- 
ing the trigonometric canvass of the detail surveys of the 
bays and large rivers, which must be inserted in the gen- 
eral work by their means. 

14. These two parts will be the works of able assist- 
ants or engineers, either from the army, the navy, or civil 
engineers, who may present sufficient guarantee for ac- 
curacy ; they shall give a proper scientific account of the 
part of the work committed to them, proving the accura- 
cy of their results from the very observation up, in a si- 
milar manner as in the large triangulation; and these 
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accounts must be deposited, for future use, with the 
whole mass of the works. 
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15. The fully minute detail topography, forming the 
filling up of all the preceding operations, will be made 
best, and more cag by the plane-table, which, for 
this purpose, has peculiar advantages; presenting to the 
surveyor the land, at the same time that he makes geo- 
metrical delineation of it; dispensing him from loading 
his memory or note-book with details that can never be 
so minute and accurate as the actual aspect; besides that, 
any accidental omission or mistake can be corrected im- 
mediately, which would lead into difficulties, in the ha- 
bitual way of plotting from field-books. To these sur- 
veyors the triangulation is given accurately upon the 
papers which they have to fill up; and, for this purpose, 
the projection of the triangles must be peculiarly adapt- 
ed; under this guidance, no error can occur without be- 
ing immediately detected, before it has become of influ- 
ence ; thence, also, the surveyor works with great secu- 
rity and consequent celerity, relieved from all anxiety as 
to his results, because all distances are given to him. 

16. Surveys with compasses and chains, as in common 
land-surveying, are, inno case or stage of the work, ad- 
missible, under any form whatsoever. ‘The scale of the 
whole work is given by the triangulation down to the 
very details; only minute detail distances may occa- 
sionally be measured by the chain, where, in a line of 
sea-shore, off-sets are to be taken, which the detail sur- 
veyor may not be willing to delineate by estimate. 

17. For the main triangulation, the principal instru- 
ments are still on hand, from the collection made in time 
for this work; though needing some repairs, they are, 
however, immediately available, though, in future, an ex- 
tension of the collection may become desirable and ad- 
vantageous. Forthe secondary triangles, this collection, 
as formerly made, is more reduced, on account of their 
application to other useful works, of the Engineer De- 
partment, and otherwise. 

Of the plane-table instruments I caused only two to 
be constructed in London, to serve as samples for the 
syed number required, which it was my intention to 

ave constructed in this country as they should become 
necessary. 

It will be proper to observe here, in passing, that the 
great variability of the refraction on our sea-shore pre- 

cludes entirely the use of the repeating circle with two 
telescopes, measuring the angles in the plane of the ob- 
jects; for the triangulations, an instrument of the theodo- 
lite kind, that is, measuring the horizontal angles, is 
alone applicable, while a repeating vertical circle is in- 














dispensable for the vertical angles, both terrestrial and 


celestial. 

18. Thus, and by these means, the Survey must be 
brought to delineate the whole sea-shore, and all the prin- 
cipal bays, harbors, and rivers, navigated by sea-vessels, 
to such limits as may be desirable. The multitude of 
triangle-points, and other well-determined prominent ob- 
jects, along the sea-shore and in the neighborhood of it, 
selected also with a view to their greatest distant visi- 
bility at sea, furnish now a number of well-determined 
accurate base-lines for the nautical survey; upon them 
the determination of the points of the soundings must be 
grounded, and can alone be grounded with any hope for 
accuracy, within the limits of their visibility. 

This applies, therefore, equally to the soundings along 
the outside sea-shore, and to those of the inlets andin- 
side bays and rivers. 


[ To be continued.] 





PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


Charleston, 8. C., Dec. 21—per steam packet South Car- 
olina, from Norfolk, Captains C. M. Thruston, and R. B- 
Lee; Liecuts. J. S. Williams, R. W. Colcock, F. L. Jones, 
and M. M. Clark, of the Army. 


New York, Dec. 27—per ship Whitmore, from Jamaica, 
Dr. H. S. Rennolds, of the Navy. 


THE DANISH WARRIOR’S DEATH SONG. 
? BY L. E. L. 
Away, away! your care is vain; 
No leech could aid me now ; 
The chill of death is at my heart, 
Itsdamp upon my brow. 


Weep not—I shame to see such tears 
Within a warrior’s eyes ; 

Away ! how can ye weep for him 
Who in the battle dies. 


If I had died with idle head 
Upon my lady’s knee— 

Had Fate stood by my silken bed, 
Then might ye weep for me. 


ButI lie onmy own proud deck 
Before the sea and sky ; 

The wind that sweeps my gallant sails 
Will have my latest sigh. 


My banner floats among the elouds, 
Another droops below ; 

Well with my heart’s best blood is paid 
Such purchase of a foe. 


Go ye and seck my halls, there dwells 
A fair hair’d boy of mine ; 

Give him my sword, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion’s shine. 


Tell him that only other blood 
Should wash such stains away ; 

And if he be his father’s child, 
There needs no more to sa}. 


Farewell, my bark! farewell, my friende! 
Now fling me on the wave ; 

One cup of wine, and one of blood, 
Pour on my bounding grave. 





THE PHANTOM. 
BY L. B. tL. 


From the ‘‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book.” 


I come from my home in the depth of the sea, 
Icome that thy dreams may be haunted by me; 
Not as we parted, the rose on my brow, 

But shadowy, silent, I visit thee now. 

The time of our parting was when the moon shone, 
Of all Heaven’s sete Soe the loveliest one; 

No cloud in her presence, no star at her side, 

She smiled on her mirror and vassal, the tide. 


Unbroken its silver, undreamed of its swell, 

There was hope, and not fear, in our midnight farewell; 
While drooping aroum were the wings white and wild, 

Of the ship that was sleeping, as slumbers a child. 

i turned to look from it, to Jook on the bower, 

Which thou hast been training in sunshine or shower— 

So thick were the green leaves, the sun and the rain 
Sought to pierce through the shelter from summer in vein. 


It was not the ash-tree, the home of the wren, 

And the haunt of the bee, I was thinking of then; 

Nor yet of the violets, sweet on the air, 

But I thought of the true love who planted them there. 
Icome to thee now, my long hair on the gale, 

Itis wreathed with no red rose, is bound with no veil, 

It is dark with the sea damps, and wet with the spray— 
The gold of its auburn has sete past away. 


And dark is the cavern wherein I have slept ;— 

There the seal and the dolphin their vigil have kept ; 
And the roof is encrusted with white coral cells, 
Wherein the strange insect that buildeth them dwells. 
There is life in the shells that are strewed o’er the sands, 
Not filled, but with music, as on our own strands ; 
Around me are whitening the bones of the dead, 

And a star fish hath grown to the rock overhead. 


Sometimes a vast shadow goes darkly along, 

The shark or the sword-fish, the fearful and strong ; 
There is fear in the eyes that are glaring around, 

As they pass, like the spectres of death without sound : 
Over rocks without summer, the dull sea-weeds trail, 

And the blossoms that spring there are scentless and pale; 











Amid their dark garlands the water-snake peg 
And the sponge, like the moss, gathers thick at their sides. 
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Oh! would that the sunshine could fall on my grave— 
Thet the wild- flower and willow could over it wave; 
Oh! would that the daisies grew over my sleep, 

That the tears of the morning could over me weep. 
Thou art pale mid thy dreams—I shall trouble no more, 
The sorrow that kept me from slumber is o’er: 


To the depths of the ocean in peace I depart, | 


For I still have a grove greener far in thy heart. 








WASHINGTON CITY; 
THURSDAY, ....0csceeees scpinslenncenssitiada alpen JANUARY 7, 1836. 





The appearance of the first number of a new volume, | 
or series, of any work, is a suitable occasion for offering | 


to the reader a few general remarks upon the nature and 


objects of the publication, and the path which the editor | 
has marked out for himself. 
According to general practice, it will be expected that! 


we should submit our own views of the peculiar features | 


of the paper under our charge, and of the general princi- | 
ples by which we profess to be guided. 


the officer solely, therefore, who will derive information 
| from the columns of the Chronicle ; 
able historical record of the progress of our army and 


it will form a valu- 


navy, as by means of a copious index any subject can be 


| easily traced. 

We have enjoyed an uninterrupted peace of more 
than twenty years, during which period our population, 
wealth and resources have multiplied beyond any former 
|precedent; we have acquired and increased the respect 
of all nations with which we have had intercourse; our 
flag is respected wherever it floats; and we are now in 
the full tide of prosperity. But we must not expect to 
enjoy this calm uninterruptedly. As the interests of our 
country will be at times opposed to those of other coun- 
tries, jealousy and ill will may be engendered; misun- 
| derstandings may be so fomented by evil disposed minds, 
| as to render a resort to arms for the mainterance of our 
rights and national honor, unavoidable. In such an 
| event, to be deplored whenever it may occur, and to be 


Uf all matters purely professional—such as opinions of, shunned as long as it can: be shunned without discredit, 


public measures—suggestions for alteration or improve- | our army would be disgraced if a foreign foe were al- 
ment—the expediency of changes in any policy or ar- | lowed to plant a foot upon our territory ; and our navy 
rangement—evils or inconveniences to be remedied—| w ould be shorn of its lustre, if her former exploits were 
abuse 's to be rectified—and the numerous topics that will |not rivalled. We must keep pace wii the progress of 
sugzest themselves to active and enquiring minds—we | military science, and in naval tacti‘s we must not be 
prefer that officers of the Army and Navy should be the | outst tripped by any maritime power” the world. What 
expositors ;—limiting ourselves to matters of fact—to | ean tend more effectually to the dilusion of knowledge 
collecting and arranging intelligence—to the selection of! on thése points, to the intercharye of ideas, and to the 
interesting articles—and toa controlling supervision of all promotion of good fellowship #etween members of the 


communications offered for insertion. The officers pos- 
sess all the requisite practical information and experi- 
ence, which it cannot be supposed we have had suitable 


military profession, than a pwlication like the Army and 


Navy Chronicle? 
The tokens of confider® and approbation which have 


opportunities to acquire. been bestowed upon ou labors, are sure indications of 

It is not because we have no opinions of our own, Or} the propriety of the ¢4!8e we have pursued ; and while 
are unwilling to avow them; but because it will be im-} | promising to use all/UF faculties to render the Chronicle 
possible to express them freely without espousing one cy! worthy of contin support, we would ask from our 
the other side, into which men of all professions and sta- | | friends and the ends of the service their fostering smiles, 





tions in life are divided, upon questions presented for| 


discussion. In every profession, there will be prejudices, 
partialities, and opposite views. In a s«Vice so limited | 
as ours, the support must be general <Ordial and spirited, 
torender itavailable ; and a publi-tion devoted to its inte~ 
ests, in order to be useful, mast be neutral, impartial, can- | 
did, and accessible to al!—‘‘ open to all parties, induenced | 
by none.” Every reasonable allowance should therefore 
be made for, aid indulgence extended towards an editor 
thus situated. While granting to all as free a scope for 
scrutinizing public measures and the official conduct of 
men in power, as a wholesome discussion will warrant or 
demand, it cannot be expected of us to espouse the cause 
of any party that may choose to make the Chronicle a 
medium for promulgating its own particular views.— 
With party politics, we have uniformly avowed we have 
nothing to do, and they will find no place in the columns 
of the Chronicle. 

For the defence of our seaports and towns on naviga- 
ble waters, a standing army to a certain extent will al- 
ways be necessary; and for the protection of our com- 
merce and maintenance of our rights abroad, a navy is 
indispensablt. In the organization, character and opera- | 
tions of thes two principal arms of national defence, | 
the people, fir whose general benefit they are intended, | 
must always eel a strong and abiding interest. It is not 





their cheering@id and influence to extend its circulation. 





—_—— 





Arm: Pay.—A memorial having been presented to 
Cong:ess, asking an increase of the pay of the army, it 
is probable that efforts will be made to strengthen the 
claims of the applicants by means of communications 
through the Chronicle. 

We hope it is unnecessary to avow our willingness to 
grant every facility for such a purpose ; but we must ex- 
press a hope and desire that our correspondents will omit 
every allusion to, or comparison with the pay of the 
navy. Forcible arguments can be found, in the inade- 
quacy of the present pay, the long services of a large 
portion of the officers, and the slow process of promotion, 
without a reference to the other branch ofthe service. We 
have ever been strenuous advocates for harmony and cordi. 
ality between the members of the twoservices, and we be- 
lieve there is a mutual disposition to cultivate and main- 
tain the kindest feelings 

The officers of the navy, as we have reason to knows 
will do nothing to impede the progress of the present ap- 


/Plication through both Houses of “Chinigiten’ on the con- 


trary, they would rejoice at its success. Nor is it pro- 
' bable that they will take any notice of the communica- 


‘tions on this subject which have appeared in the Chron- 
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icle; but they cannot do otherwise than feel that any 
allusion to their pay and situation will be unkind and 
ungenerous. 





Looking to the possible contingency of a rupture with 
France, every movement of her navy is at this time of 
great interest. Operations which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would pass without notice, are now scruti- 
nized with a vigilance that would penetrate into the very 
motives and designs of the French ministry. 

We shall omit no opportunity to make our readers ac. 
quainted with every thing on this subject that comes 
within our observation. 





Semtnore Inprans.—As the period stipulated in the 
Treaty for the removal of this tribe to the country west 
of the Mississippi approached, the repugnance manifest- 
ed by a latge portion to the removal increased. Some 
slight acts of hostility to the white settlements near them, 
were only at first committed ; but within a very short 
period, several bands have collected and committed de- 
predations and murders which required the application of 
a military force to suppress. The Indians were roving in 
parties of from ten to thirty. Volunteers and militia have 
been called out aad marched to the scene of war, to assist 
the regular forces \nder Gen. Clinch. 

We have no doubtthat order will shortly be restored. 





Coast Survey.—The several reports of Mr. Hassler, 
the scientific and able supyintendent of the coast survey, 
have not been very generallybefore the public. They con- 
tain so much information répecting this great national 
work, that we have thought we \ould render an acceptable 
service to our readers by their ifertion in the Chronicle. 
We intended to have published the ~hole of the first report 
in the present number, but our lim, forbid. We shall 
continue the publication, until the whte are completed. 


The Chronicle will be forwarded to all subscribers to 
the Magazine, who have not requested a discontinuance, 
except to such as owe one or more years’ subscription- 
To those, the first number only will be sent as a specimen. 





Aides-de-camp, and adjutants of regiments, are in- 
vited to communicate monthly, or as often as convenient, 
all such intelligence as may be useful or desirable. 





To CorresPoNDENTS.—We have several communi- 
tions on file, which we have not time to notice at length, 
The greater part of them (perhaps all ) will be inserted 
as fast as our limits will allow. 

If « Mack” will continue his ‘Garrison Chat,” we 
shall be glad to hear from him on his own terms. His 
No. 1 has too much allusion to ourselves, and we cannot 
overcome our diffidence to being made so conspicuous. 
“Alcibiades” must be aware that if we publish that 
part of his communication, which expresses his opinion 
of a certain distinguished individual, we should be bound 
to admit the replies of those who entertain adverse 
opinions, and this would lead to a political controversy, 
foreign to the design of our paper. We have therefore 
omitted that portion. 

We must here submit one observation, explanatory of 
a general ruje: it is unimportant to us, and is equally so 
to our readers, whether a communication comes from a 
subscriber or a non-subscriber; we would publish as 
readily for one as for the other, nor does it affect the de- 
cision in the least, that the insertion of an article will ob- 
tain an additional subscriber, or its rejection cause the 
loss of one. We frequently admit communications, 
which our own judgment does not approve, and with the 
views they contain we do not coincide; because we 
are of opinion that a paper to be independent, impartial 








For the conventence of those who wish \. Chronicle tn 
a more permanent form for preservation, thtgymbers for 
each month will be stitched in a colored cov, Shoula 
any, who receive it weekly, prefer to have it monyly, they 
will be pleased to notify the editor 





Our especial thanks are tendered to those subscribex, 
who have with becoming promptitude remitted the amount 
of their subscriptions for the first year of the new series. 

We have not, thus far, heard a single objection to the 
union of the Magazine and Chronicle. 





A Lieutenant General in the British army is entitled 
to only two aides-de-eamp; and a commander-in-chief, 
when serving abroad, to three. 





and of real utility, should allow persons entertaining dif- 
ferent sentiments, to express them in a becoming manner. 





Extract of @letter from an officer, on board the U. S. 

Ship John Adams, dated 

« Manon, Oct. 30, 1835. 

“« Having once again Turned and cast anchor in this 
our foreign home, after having drawn toa close a summer 
cruise, Which has passed off more like fancy than real 
ity, attended too with so much amusement, pleasure and 
gratification, and not without some prolgsional ac- 
quirement, I avail myself of the occasion to give you a 
hasty sketch of our cruise. 

‘««Our summer has been one of mildness and health, 
thanks to the Great Dispenser of all goodness. We have 
visited many of the most interesting parts of this beau- 





The valuable essays, signed ‘‘ Hindman,” (three of|tiful lake, Providence so guarding and directing our 
which have already appeared in the Chronicle ) contain | course as to keep us in advance of the dark, fatal, mys- 
so much historical information respecting our own sys- | terious track of that monstrous disease which hasravaged 


ems of Infantry Tactics, and a complete exposition of|so many fair portions of the globe. 


Our cruise, as it 


the new French System, recently incorporated into our | begun, continued instructive and deeply interestng. We 
own, that we have concluded to reprint the three first | have coursed this famed sea from the pillars of Hercules, 
numbers, for the benefit of those subscribers who com- | along the picturesque coast of beautiful Spain, teaching at 
mence with the new series. No. IV is in type, but re- | several of the cities, and mingling in the charmiig society 
served until the publication of the three previous num- | of the glancing, languishing, dark-eyed daughers of this 
bers is completed. There will be eight altogether; the | interesting but troubled region. Thence alolg the icy, 
towering Alps, to proud Genoa, and to Leghon ; thence 


subsequent ones will appear in regular order. 
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down the coast of classic Italy, passing in sight of the Norrotk, Va., Jan. 1, 1836. 
isles of Elba and Corsica, at one and the same time gaz- Navy. Navy. 
ing upon the birth-place and prison-house of the great} Dr. Cornick, Licut. C. H. Kennedy, 
Corsican. After a short visit to Naples, we passed to 4 a 7 “" en gt 
the southward, gliding through the Straits of Messina, R. M. Baltzer, Mid. D. M. Key, 
Purser A. J. Watson, H. Waddell, 


having a fine view of noisy, flaming Stromboli during 
the night. We passed the dangerous strait, carefully 
avoiding the monsters Scylla and Charybdis. Next 
morning, we were running along, near the lofty beaeon, 
Mount tna, which looked like an “ altar of the world.” 
We passed Syracuse in our track, displaying our flag to 
the ramparts. 

““We reached Malta, where we found the squadron, 
Commodore Patterson. Here we met and exchanged 
civilities, with a fine specimen of Engiand’s navy. That 
wary and great power has a Levant fleet of considerable 
magnitude, under Admiral Rowley; and which, like a 
huge sentinel, watches the movements of the fleets of 
the Great Northern Bear, Russia, ready to poise its wae- 
pon and annihilate them for traversing seas and interfer- 
ing in matters which do not concern them. 

“‘ After a few days delay, we put forth again to sea, in 
company with the Delaware ; visited the ruins of the an- 

cient city of Agrigentum, on the south side of Sicily ; 
thence around the western end of the island to the city 
of Palermo, where we spent a week pleasantly. 

“ We returned to Naples, and soon after all hands were 
called—*“up anchor,” when ve found our destination 
was Rome. We proceeded toCivita Vecchia, entered 
the mole, and with glad hearts all set out for the Eternal 
City, distant forty miles, wher we remained ten days. 
visiting the many renowned ani'remarkable ruins, with 
her splendid churches and palaces. While there, we at- 
tended a very interesting and sclemn procession at one 
of the chapels, at which the Papa presided, attended by 
his Cardinals and their glittering, gorgeous retinues. The 
Pope moves with excessive pomp and show; his chariot 
drawn by eight black horses ; the car itself one mass of 
rich gilt work, and the Holy Father reclining on a chair 
of crimson velvet, and blessing the anxious crowd, all 
kneeling, in his course to and ‘rom the Pontifical pa- 
lace. 

“We left the land of Romulus and Cesar, and return- 
ed to Civita Vecchia, proceeding without delay to N aples 
again, where the squadron still lar moored. Our anchor 
was quickly a-weigh, when we found ourselves destined 
to Marseilles, for intelligence from the United States. 
We sailed from Marseilles on the 8th inst, for this place, 
where we arrived after a passage o? some days, and found 
Commodore Elliott had arrived in the favorite barque 
« Old Ironsides.’ ” 





LETTERS ADVERTISED, 


Washington, Jan. 1, 1836. 
Navy. 


Mid. Townshend Dade, 
Com. John Downes, 

Lt. John A. Davis, 

P. Mid. R. E. Hooe, 

P. Mid. T. A. Jenkins, 
Lt. Edwin Moore, 

P. Mid. J. K. Mitchell, 2 
P. Mid. W.C. Spencer, 
Lt. J. Tattnall, 

P. Mid. S. W. Wilkinsen. 


ARMY. 


Dr. Geo. R. Clark, 
Col. A. Cummings, 
Lt. J. F. Izard, 

Lieut. Mackay, 

Lieut. B. Poole, 

Capt. J. B. F. Russell, 





J. H. Sherburne, 
Edward Donaldson, 2 
G. H. Scott, 

A. S. Baldwin, 
Alexander Murray, 2 
R. Wainwright, 
Wm. T. Cooke, 

L. Lincoln, 


J. A. Bates, 

—— Southall, 

A. M.D. Jackson, 
Capt. J. B. Nicolson, 

B. Kennon, 

Wm. V. Taylor, 
Com. D. T. Patterson, 
Licut. F. Deas, 





S. E. Munn, J. De Camp, 
Farrand, B. F. Hunter, 
A. H. Foot, O.S. Glisson, 


J. B. Cutting, 

J. E. Duncan, 

J. F. Duncan, 
W. C. Spencer, 
Robert Pegram. 


S. F. Dupont, 8 
Wm. Long, 

H. W. Morris, 
J.S. Palmer, 2 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON 


Dec. 23—Capt. J. Page, 4th Infy. Gadsby’s. 
Lt. a. S. Brown, Engrs. do. 
Lt. A. R. Hetzel, 2d Inf. Mrs. MecPherson’s. 
Lt. D. P. Whiting, 7th Inf. Mrs, Ulrich’s. 
Jan. 2—-Major J. Fowle, 3d Inf. Alexandria. 
Dr. E. Worrell, Fuller’s. 
Capt. W. H. Swift, Top. Engrs. Gadsby’s. 
——_____] 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
No. I. 

This work being now in the hands of the army, a gene- 
ral exposition of the changes which it operates on the 
book of 1825, together with a defence of those changes, 
may not be unacceptable to the “ageegt and, in order 
to a clearer comprehension of the whole subject, a brief 
history of our tactical mutations will first be attempted. 

The volunteers who, in 1775, hastened to the stand-- 
ard of Resistance, destined soon to become that of In- 
dependence, were drawn up and exercised according to 
the then system of the mother country, with which very 
many of the colonists had been, either by actual service. 
in, or with the British army, rendered perfectly familiar: 

About the middle of the war, the Baron de Steuben 
brought over with him the better system of Prussia, 
oitch in an abridged form, was adopted by Congress, 
March 29, 1779. 

Steuben’s book being again sanctioned by Congress, 
(under the new constitution, ) May 8, 1792, continued 
in force, in the army, till after the commencement of the 
war of 1812; and, in the militia, as will be seen in the 
sequel, down to 1820. 

te the mean time, and particularly after the augmenta- 
tion of the army in 1808, many of our regular officers, 
each at his choice and on his own authority, began to in- 
struct his company, or battalion, in certain foreign sys- 
tems—a few in the French tactics of 1791, and a greater 
number according to the official British system by Gen- 
eral Dundas, first published about the year 1788, and 
which, though more bulky, methodical and in detail, was, 
like the work of Steuben, professedly derived from the 
school of the Great Fredrick. : 

This open and general departure from our authorized 
system, being tolerated by the loose discipline of that 
period, and, in a great degree rendered unavoidable by 
the total neglect of the Government to furnish copies, 
the tactics of the revolution had, by 1812, become almost 
obsolete in the army. : 

Early in 1812, Steuben’s book havin. been long out of 

rint, and not a copy of the French or British tactics to 
“ found in our booksellers shops, General Alexander 
Smyth published his system for infantry, under the sanc- 
tion of the War Department. 

This book was but an abridgment of the French tac- 
tics of 1791, taken from an English translation ( pub- 
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lished in London ) by Macdonald, some few copies of | 
which had, as stated above, found their way into our army. | 

Any system derived from the French could not fail, in | 
our dearth of books, and at the begining of an oidensive | 
war, to b2 of some vaiue. Smyth’s work was no doubt, 
marked with many blemishes, the unavoidable resulis of | 
the wretched translation before him, and bis own want, | 
not only of field experience, but of all acquaintance with | 
camps of instruction. But, whatever may have been the | 
merits or demerits of this abridgment, it was not long | 

ermitted to remain in the hands of the army before the | 

ouse of Representatives (on whose suggestion it were | 
now useless to speculate ) passed the following resolution: | 
© That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby requested to cause to be prepared and laid before 
Congress, as soon as practicable, a military system of | 
discipline for the infantry of the army and militia of the | 
United States.” ( March 3, 1813. ) 

The officers capable of executing the resolution were 
all actively employed in the field. The Hand Book was 
the result! This, if memory may be trusted, did not | 
even profess to extend beyond the drill of the squad and 
company. It was printed in 1813, but it is not recollect- 
ed that it received any sort of sanction either from Con- 

ess or the Executive. It, in short, fell still-born from | 

e press. 

The effect of the resolution was, however, to throw | 
back the tactical instruction of the army, in the midst of | 
an arduous war, into all the confusion that existed, in 
this respect, at the commencement ofhostilities. Smyth’s 
book, respectable, though not fully equal to the wants ot | 
the time, was considered as abrogated, and each officer 
was left, for the remainder of the war, -to find such means 
for the instruction of his men, as he might. 

About this time a man by the name of Lacroix re- 
published at Boston, without the correction of one ma- 
terial error, Macdonald’s translation of the French tac- 
tics. It literally retained the greater number of typo- 
graphical +rrors which abounded in the London impres- 
sion. Macdonald does not appear to have understood 
either French or tactics; and Taaseis was evidently ig- 
norant of the English language. 

Bad, however, as this republication was, it proved, in 
the paucity of our means of instruction, of some value 
to the country. 

In the month of March, 1814, a camp of instruction 
was formed at Buffalo, which remained under the com- 
mand of General Scott, till the return of Gen. Brown, 
late in June, and just before the opening of the cam- 
paign. Aided by one copy of Lacroix’s book, and one 
copy in the original Janguage, Gen. Scott thoroughly in- 
structed, in person, the two brigades of which the army 
was composed, ( his own and Ripley’s ) in that system, 
and to those exercises may fairly be attributed, in great 

art, the many glorious victories achieved by our arms 

n the memorable campaign of the Niagara 

This was the first introduction in extenso, of the French 
tactics, into the American army. 

Congress met in the autumn of 1814; and one of the 
earliest measures of the House of Representatives was, 
the passage of a resolution requesting the Executive to 
cause “the rules and regulations for the field exercise 
and maneeuvres of the French infantry, as translated by 
Macdonald,’ to be so modified as to make them corres- 

nd with the, organization of the army of the United 

tates, with such additions and retrenchments as might 
be deemed proper. 

This resolution, it is believed, was penned by the dis- 
tinguished William Lowndes; but whence the restriction 
to the translation of the French work, is not known. 

The subject was referred to a board consisting of Ma- 
jor General Scott, president, with Brig. Gen. Swift, Col- 
onels Fenwick, Cumming, and Drayton, members. 

The board met in January, 1815, and was, at first, 
much hurried, in order that its report might be out in 
time for the campain which every body believed to im- 

nd. Quickened by this impulse, and in the middle of 
its labors, the treaty of peace ( about the 20th of Februa- 





remaining ( to the 3d of March ) before the dissolution 
of Congress. The prospect of a speedy disbandment 
left the bodrd no time tor reviewing its labors, which 
were thus but imperiectty executed. From the necessi- 
ty of the Case, Mucaonaid’s transiation was followed with 
but few corrections. 

Tne French tactics, so modified, were published by 
the War Department, and the ediuon will herein be de- 
nominated tue American book o1 1515. 

Steuben’s book still continued the guide of the militia 
till May 12, 1820, when Congress formally repealed the 
sanction that had been given to it, and enacted tais pro- 
vision: ‘That tte system oi discipline and field exer- 
cise which is, and shai! be ordered to be observed by the 
reguiar army of the United States, in the different corps 
ot intaniry, artillery and riflemen, shall also be observed 
by the militia, in the exercise and discipiine of the said 
corps respectively, throughout the United States.” 

Under this wise provision, the dangerous absurdity of 
bodies of regular and militia infantry, serving together in 
the same field, under dierent and repugnant systems of 


_ tactics—a spectacle daily witnessed in the last war—can- 


not again happen. 

At the end of nine years, the book of 1815 being 
nearly out of print, the War Depariment took measures 
with a view to an improved edition. Accordingly, a 
board was assembled, consisting of Major Gen. scott, 
president, with Brig. Gen. Brady, Colonel Fenwick, 
Lieut. Col. ‘Thayer, and Major Worth, members, who 
were instructed to revise the Rules and Regulations for 
the Field Exercise and Maieuvres of Infantry, and to sup- 
ply a compendious systemof evolutions ior light infantry 
and riflemen. 

This board committed the error, not perceived until 
near the time of closing its session, of attempting, by 
interlining the book of 1815, here, there, and every 
where, to correct the erro’s copied from Macdonald, in- 
stead of translating the Trench from leit to right, and 
of modifying the text, tosuit our army, in the process. 
Many important divisioas of the system were, how- 
ever, entirely retranslated and remoulded by the same 
hand recently employed upon the new tactics; among 
which parts may be enumerated the whole of section 
(or title) one; diminishing and.increasing front by pla- 
toons and files; the close column movements, the column 
in route, &c. &c. &c. ‘The book nevertheless, from 
the causes mentioned, certainly exhibits rather a patch- 
work appearance. 

It may also be objected that the board, instead of ap- 
pending, by way of supplement to the schools of the com- 
pany and battalion, a comvendious system for light infan- 
try or rifle, gave a new and duplicate or parallel system 
of tactics, in which most of the maneuvres for infantry 
of the line are reproduced and ordered to be executed 
upon new principles, aid by entirely diferent means. 
This was supererogatory and vicious. Both systems 
could not be the best. The one ought to have been 
given to the exclusion of the other. 

It may be remarked that ‘the French work contained 
no instruction for firaillevrs, or skirmishers, and the 
board of 1815 supplied none. ' 

Such is the history of the American book sanctioned 
in 1825. 

Early in 1834, the question was presented to the War 
Department—Shall we revise our tactics? No period 
could have been better chosen for the inquiry. The 
book of 1825, of which but a small number of copies 
had been ordered by Government, was already nearly 
out of print; the wants of the service required a new 
impression ; and for the ten preceding years. Europe had 
teemed, beyond all former example, with works throw- 
ing light upon every branch of the military profession. 
Even the press of Russia had become the rival of that 
of France. Take as an example the Tableau analytique 
des principales Combinaisons de la Guerre, by Jomini, 
written in Saint Petersburg, and simultaneously publish- 
ed there, and in Paris, in 1830. In this masterly per- 
formance almost every question in strategy, grand tac- 
tics and tactics of detail, is discussed and settled by re- 





ry, ) was received at these: em and immediately fol- 
lowed by a bill for disbanding the army—a few days only 
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shaken by the inquiry and experience of, perhaps, the 
next hundred years. . 

Every army in Europe, including that of the Pacha 
of Egypt, has felt the spirit of enlightened discussion 
in the same period of general peace—either in its or- 
ganization, administration, or instruction, and, in most 
cases, in all. As an illustration, take the two armies 
with which we, in America, are the best acquainted— 
those of England and France—and let us confine our 
obs rvations tothe single subject under discussion —taciics. 

The system of Dundas, which, as we have seen, ‘was 
adopted about the year 1738, stood its ground through 
all tae subsequent wars of Great Britain, and down to 
1824. But in this year of profound peace, it underwent 
aimost a total transformation, and was again in the re- 
vised edition of 1833, (England not having fired a gun 
in the mean time,) subjected to changes as great as 
those which distinguish our system of 1835 from that of 

1825. 

In France, the first approach tothe Prussian system of 
tactics was made in 1776, and rather a closer one in the 
revision of 1788. The peacestill continuing, it was re- 
served to the masterly genius and unrivalled military at- 
tainments of Guibert, in the following year, after spend- 
ing a twelvemonth at Potsdam as the associate of the 
Great Frederick, to produce the admirable work which 
finally received, August 1, 1791, the sanction of Louis 
XVI, its illustrious author having, for some months, ceas- 
ed to exist. 

This is the great prototype from which our books of 
1815 and 1825 were almost entirely borrowed, and which 
Europe, like ourselves, still regards as the basis of all 
exercises in the field ; for Russia, at an early day, mo- 
delled her system on this original ; and if Guibert bor- 
rowed his basis from Prussia, Prussia, in return, was not 
slow to borrow much of the superstructure of her sub- 
sequent books from Guibert. 

This system of 1791, meditated and produced, as we 
have seen, under the shade of the olive, passed in the 
next forty years through yet a.greater number of im- 
pressions, without the slightest alteration, whilst ever 
other institute of France, whether political, civil, or reli- 
gious, was wholly wrecked and changed by the almost 
omnipotent power of revolution. In the field, it is true, 
certain practical deviations were tolerated by Napoleon 
and others ; but in the midst of the wars which raged 
from Moscow to the Pillars of Hercules, the book, which 
= the genius of victory, remained itself absolutely 

e same. 

On the return of peace, and after time had been al- 
lowed for long meditation on the thousand fields which 
had been lost or won; and after hundreds of actors in 
the great drama of conquest and subjugation had pub- 
lished to the world what they had practised and observ- 

ed; then, and not before, did France begin to think of 
revising the system which had given so many victories 
to the banner of the republic, and the eagles of Napoleon. 

In 1827 the labour began. The theories and sugges- 
tions which the press had thrown out, were subjected to 
the severest trials in the Camp of Maneuvres, ( consis- 
ting of many thousand men, ) established at St. Omer’s. 
The experiments were continued for several years. A 
master-mind was selected to combine the results, and 
March 4, 1831, the book of Guibert first made its ap- 

earance, in a revised form, under the signs manual of 

ouis Phillippe and his minister of War, Marshal Soult. 

And here, in connexion with this recital, the tempta- 
tion cannot be resisted of turning to an article in the 
twelfth number of the Chronicle, written by one who as- 
sumes the name of that “hero of defeat,” the Austrian 
General, Clairfait. This critic, on the subject of our new 
tactics, breaks from his slumbers at the head of some 
thirty men, with the followiug sage remark : “ When it 
is considered, that ten years have not elapsed since [ our 
system of: 1825] was established, and that the whole world 
has been at peace from the time of the battle of Waterloo, 
we may well wonder, at this late day, what could have oc- 
curred to render a change either necessary or desirable, 
and in what manner those ‘improvements in mili 
science’ referred to, could have suggested themselves !” 
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Far from wishing to increase the *‘ wonder” of a sol- 
dier so utterly incurious as to all that may occur in the 
military world beyond the pale of his immediate post, it 
nevertheless may be said aside, that, if war begets pro- 
fessional knowledge and science, peace has almost ever 
been the accoucheuse to bring them forth in an embodied 
form, for the farther propagation of knowledge and sci- 
ence. Thus Onesander, Vegetius, Polybius, Machiavel, 
Montecuculi, Folard, Puysegur, Lloyd, Saxe, Turpin, 
Guibert, Jomini, Bulow, Rogniat, Dumas, the Archduke 
Charles, and a host of others, after serving in the field, 
published those works—uiih the temple of Janus shut— 
without which, war, in all its paris, never would have 
been laid bare to an intelligent student. 

Jomini is placed in the above category; for, if some 
of his volumes on the Grandes Operations Militaire, 
were published before the-final fall of Napoleon, they ap- 
peared when France enjoyed a continental peace; and 
the Tableau Analylique, we have seen, came out in 1830. 
The only exceptions to what is asserted above, which 
occur at the moment, are, The Commentaries of Cesar, 
and the Essai sur les Etats Mejor Generaux. by Thie- 
bault; both of which were written in time of war, and in 
the field. 

The head of the War Department entertained an opi- 
nion different from that of Clairfait. Believing that in 
peace, we should prepare for war, and that our intelligent . 
little army. ought to be held to that object, it was at his 
suggestion that the House of Representatives, April 8, 
1834, passed the following resolution: ‘ Resolved, That 
in consequence of the time which has elapsed since the 
establishment of the present system of discipline for the 
army, and the improvements which have taken place 
in military science, it is expedient to have a revision of 
said system ; and, therefore, that the Secretary of War 
be directed to cause a revision thereof to be made, and 
the same to be reported to Congress at its next session.” 

The next question presented was—Shall the revision 
be submitied to a single person, or to many ? 

Reasoning a priori, independent of all experience, it 
might be safely concluded that, in the case of a scien- 
tific work, of five individuals of equal qualifications, 
either may, singly, execute the task better than the five 
taken together. With many, the hope of reputation and 
the fear of censure, are always too much diilused to call 
forth that mental concentration and lively solicitude 
without which success is not likely to be attained. Be- 
sides, if the parts of the work run into, and reciprocally 
depend on each other, as in the case in question, how 
are they to be broken into fragments for distribution ? 
This difficulty overcome, each co-laborer must run to the 
others at every moment to learn what is the principle, 
the precise phrase, nay, word, adopted in the numerous 
corresponding places. The labor would be almost end- 
less, and at last necessarily unsatisfactory. If it be said 
that a single pen may finally harmonize all the parts, and 
reduce the principles and language to an exact uniformi- 
ty, the ready reply is—then charge at once, that single 
pen, with the entire labor and the entire responsibility. 

It is quite a different case, after a work of the charac- 
ter under consideration is digested and fully written out. 
Doubtless it should then be subjected to the severest ordeal 
of criticism, before finally adopted. This, itis well known, 
was stipulated for in advance, by Maj. Gen. Scott, to 
whom the resolution of the House of Representatives 
was solely submitted ; and, also, that twice, at his urgent 
solicitations, as many boards of high and intrlligent offi- 
cers have passed judgment on his recent labors. 

Our new tactics being a close translation of the new 
edition of the French system, changing the latterso far 
as was necessary to adapt it to the particular constitution 
of our infantry ; and the two books bearing nearly the 
same relation to each other that existed between the Ame- 
rican book of 1825 and that of France of 1791, I shall, in 
my next number, and from week to week, (with some 
foreseen interruptions,) proceed with the exposition and 
defence promised at the beginning of this article; giving, 
by the way, such connecting remarks as _ will Sevate 
render the whole subject perfectly intelligible to any 
reader tolerably acquainted with either of the books in 
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force in France or the United States in the last twenty 


years. HINDMAN. | 





A CHAPTER ON CHANGE. 


The hopes of the “2d,” that the end of their proba- 
tion in the south was at length at hand, seem doomed to 
their wonted annual withering. A few weeks since | 
rumors of change were rife, and each mail was anxiousiy 
looked for as the bearer of the order to relieve us from 
our durance hot. The weekly post comes trotting in, 
but away troop our visions of Northern bliss. The dim, 
land-like cloud which gladdened the mariner’s heart with 
the semblance of his long sought home, has risen, and its 
baseless heights have meited in the deep blue sky. 

All is hushed,—not an on dit survives, and a few arti- 
cles in the Chronicle, in answer to some ungenerous ones 
arainst the change, must constitute, we fear, the full fru- 
ition of our high raised expectations. 

Can it be so? Are we, who dreamed of some respite 
for our cutaneous nerves, again to gather our mosquito 
bars around us, and withstand another eight years be- 
deviling under this southern sun? Are all our fond antici- 
pations of once more enjoying thanksgiving cheer and 
Christmas good things—things we have almost forgotten 


the taste of—to be sent back with the sickening power | 


of disappointment to our hearts, and the last * bit” drain- 
ed from our attenuated purses for a bite of ham and a 

latter of rice? Can we mingle no more with the moy- 
ing crowd, nor peep in the book of mankind’s “ proper 
study,” but limiting still our speculations to the erratic 
sand crab, wonder that he runs sideways when he might 
so well goforward? Whilst bright eyes beam, and beau- 
ty sighs, and light feet trip to music’s swell, witching the 
hearts of our fortunate comrades,—must we hear nought 
but the loon’s wild cry and see but the alligator’s plash 
in the dark lagoon ? 

But seriously, the justice which keeps one regiment 
continually here, is the justice. that would force part of 
the Army to accept half-pay, half rations, and double 

rivations. This is “ foreign service,” in all that makes 

at service disagreeable, and as such, should be shared 
equally. The prices, pests and perspiration, are decid- 
edly West Indian. Sandflies sting, ants destroy, cock- 
roaches eat your boots, jiggers make you dance, and a 
thousand things else annoy, just as they do there, but 
the comforts and social advantages of the “sunny isles,” 
are wholly wanting here. 

Should duty compel us to travel, a month's pay is re- 
quisite to meet the expense. Forty dollars have been 

emanded for transportation for a distance which Govern- 
ment deems three dollars and a half sufficient. Nay, I 
mistake, that was thought too liberal, one cent per mile 
must now be subtracted from that sum. All things else 
are proportionally high. Negro slaves can give their 
masters thirty dollars per month for their time, and put 
as much more in their own pockets. Yet the officer who 
receives about the same sum must keep up the appear- 
ence of a gentleman and_sport the aforesaid servant! 
Ordinary mechanics get a third more, and of course all 
the means of living are graduated accordingly. Should 
the Lieutenant have the profitless honor of acting in the 
Quarter Master and Commissary’s departments, he will 
see clerks with as little writing to do getting double his 
salary, and merehants with less responsibility making 
their fortunes. Young men around him, with not half 
his scientific attainments, are engaged on works of pub- 
lic improvement, engraving their names on the bosoms 
of their native states in letters more durable than brass, 
identifying themselves with the interests of a whole peo- 
ple and rapidly rising to fame and honor. But the offi- 
cer loses all sectional ties,—has no local habitation or 
name,—is embalmed in the affections of no community, 
—is uncared for and forgot, or thought of as a worthless 
drone,—a species of well-fed pauper on the public boun- 
ty. In the rapid whirl of prosperity,—in the railroad 
march of all around him, he participates not. He alone, 
of all his countrymen, is stationary. The young subal- 
tern may look down the vista of twenty years, almost a 
generation, and view himself, under the most favorable 





circumstances, about where he is now. Shall these 
yearly disappointments, and a sense of withheld justice, 
add to the discontent all these occasion ? 

°Tis said our new uniform was the result of a deep 
speculation upon human motive. *T'was to be the straw 
to tickle us into good humor with the service. Admit- 
ting the oeaeie soe penetration here displayed, we would 
suggest that the main and potent spring be not neglected 
whilst brightening the smaller wheels of man’s incen- 
tive. Let us sometimes be placed where the wages of 
others are proportionate to our own,—where our pay will 
bear some decent ratio to the value of life’s necessaries. 

ONE OF THE 2d. 


———— 


ARMY MEMORIAL. 


A Memorial has been presented to Congress for the 
increase of the pay of the officers of the Army, and to 
make it an annual one. It is hoped this subject will 
come up during the session, and that it will be fully and 
impartially examined. It is of very considerable impor- 
tance Lo ali grades, and we duubt not but that it will receive 
that attention which, from the character and unanimity of 
the petitioners, they have aright to expect. They ask 
to be put upon the same footing with the Navy, grade for 
grade, and this is all that is required. Aside from any 
reference to the Navy allowances, (and these are but 
reasonable and well deserved by our more fortunate 
brethren,) there are grounds upon which we may urge 
our claims, with a surety of success, if Congress has 
time and disposition to listen to us. When the present 
rates of pay and allowances were fixed, they were con- 
sidered fair and ample; for such was the comparatively 
rapid promotion then, to what it now is, that the many 
expenses incident to maturer years and domestic life, 
were not incurred by the lower grades, so soon were 
these grades passed through. This is vastly different 
now ; for, by an examination of the army rolls for the 
last ten years, the rate of promotion is found to have 
been despairingly slow—thirty-seven years required to 
obtain a Captaincy, which even then is but an humble 
rank, only corresponding with a just-made Lieutenant of 
the Navy. Nor need any reference be had to rolls or 
registers to learn this; it may be seen in every garrison 
throughout the United States, if grey headed subalterns be 
proof—to say nothing of grandfathers of this low rank.— 
It follows then, that itis during our subalternship, if ever, 
we form domestic relations, consequent upon which, are 
expenses we little thought of, and which can only be 
met by the utmost frugality. 

Again, such has been the general prosperity of all classes 
of the community in this country for the last ten or twenty 
years—increasing so abundantly the means of social en- 
joyment, that what was once acknowledged to be a luxu- 
ry, is now but an evidence of ordinary respectability— 
and not only are the necessities of life (made so by the 
practice of the respectable world) greatly multiplied, but 
these very necessities have become much higher in 
price—a consequence upon the almost incredible influx 
of foreigners, and the increase of our own people. To 
all this, the officer must yield to a certain extent, or 
he (and his family if he has one) must fall in the scale 
of what the world calls respectability—a despotism more 
absolute, because of its unrestrained republican growth. 
By looking around upon those of our own age and class, 
who were not, in their boyhood, dazzled by the gilded 
trappings of some would-be Napoleon at a militia train- 
ing, but who have chosen other occupations than ours, 
we find them, in almost every instance where ordinary 
industry and talents have been exercised, respectable, and 
many of them distinguished, citizens, enjoying “the 
glorious privilege of being independent;” accumulating 
enough of this world’s goods to support them when in 
the “sear and yellow leaf;” and leaving behind where- 
with to stop the cravings of hunger, both mentally and 
physically, of those they loved when born to them, 
and blessed when dying. These are considerations that 
weigh heavily with the old soldier when he is near his 
“three score and ten,” and sees his children depending 
upon his monthly pittance for a support, which, limited 
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as it is, ceases with his life: nor do they weigh less with 


the subalterns, for they but behold in this, an outline of 


the picture which, in a few short years, even they them- 
selves, must be embodied to fill up. 
SUBALTERN. 


—_—_— 


POLITICS AND OFFICERS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have this moment perused a very 
sensible article in your paper of the 3rd inst., with the 
caption of “Poxirics AND Orricers,” and signed 
“ARISTIDES.” 

A more egregious error never took possession of the 
mind of an American than the notion that a military 
officer should take no part in political affairs. Iam an 
officer of the Army, and although I am perfectly aware 
that honor and honesty require of me the faithful execu- 
tion of every duty imposed upon me by my office; yet, 
am I equally convinced that I should be fostering the 
spirit of an abject hireling, if I did not fearlessly and 
freely speak and act, in reference to my political rights, 
as became an American citizen. The love of country 
should take precedence of the love of glory ; and history 


has abundantly shown that an officer may distinguish | -pye muzzle of 
himself as much in the forum as in the field. Many of} within six inch 


the most distinguished officers of the American Revolu- 
tion and of the late war, were “grime actively en- 
ged, ir council and at the polls, to preserve the free- 


Congress will lend a favorable ear to the proposal, and 
take immediate measures to accomplish so desirable an 
object. Looking, as a large portion of this great nation 
does, to navigation for defence in time of war and support 
in time of peace, with a powerful and resecyg | navy 
and a commerce almost unlimited, it is strange that we 
have to depend ona foreign nation for astronomical cal- 
culations and nautical Almanacks. There is twenty 
millions of surplus money in the ‘Treasury—and no Na- 
tional Observatory, in a nation whose pursuits require 
one more than any nation under the sun, Great Britain 
excepted. We hope this want will soon be remedied. 
Bangor Adv. 








We regret to learn fromthe Wilmington Del. Gazette 
| that a fatal rencontre took place on the evening of the 25th 
j ult. between James H. M. Clayton, Esq. brother of the 
| Hon. John M. Claytonof the U.S. Senate, and Mid. John 
IP. B. Adams of the U.S. Navy, in which the latter was 
shot, and died of the wound a short time after. It appears 
| that Mr. Clayton acted only in self-defence, having been at- 
| tacked in his own office by Mr. Adams, with whom he had 
‘had a quarrel, and a personal combat on the night before. 
The Coroner’s verdict pronounced it an excusable homicide. 
Mr. Clayton’s pistol is stated to have been 
es from the left side of Adams’ head, near 
‘the temple. About seven eighths of the ball was buried in 
| the scull, which caused inflammation to take place, and he 
| died of the wound, in about fifty three hours afterwards, 


om of the very institutions for which they subsequently | very much lamented by all who knew him. Both parties 
oured out their heart’s best blood on the crimsoned bat- , were of high standing in society, and had formerly been 


tle field. The feeling and the opinion that an-officer | intimate friends. 
should take no part in politics are conceived in the most 
servile spirit, and inculcated by heartless military aris- 
tocrats, whose interest it is to hold the minds of their | 
subordinates in entire subjection to their domineering 
propensities. If a military officer feels no interest in the 
important political struggles of the day, he cannot of 
course care for the results which they produce; he ac- 
knowledges himself at once to be a mere machine, an 
automaton, a Swiss, a hireling, a “ servant in livery,” a 
man who is up for the highest bidder, who would serve’ 
the Russian Autocrat, the British King, or even Louis 
Phillipe, provided the pay and the rank were sufficient 
temptations. 

Nearly every officer of any distinction, at the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution, was a politi- 
cian. Politics produced the war of Independence, and 
glorious have been its results. Politics filled our early 
councils with those who had so successfully wielded the 
sword against the enemies of liberty. WasnHineron 
was a politician of the first order; and so was Laray- 
ETTE. Look to the late war with England! Were not 
many of the most distinguished officers of that period 
politicians, most of whom still live to prove the truthof 
the assertion? . * 7 : <i Sa . . 

I am glad, Mr. Editor, that ‘./ristides’’ has broken 
ground on this interesting subject, and I trust that his 
able pen will continue to portray it in its true colors. 

To what cause is this strange notion, about officers 
having nothing to do with politics, to be ascribed? 
Where had it its origin, and how is it to be accounted for ? 
Please, Aristides, give us “ more light.” 

ALCIBIADES. 





A “Subscriber” notices an error in the “ Schedule” of 
pay of the Army and Navy, as published in the “ Chro- 
nicle” of 22d Oct. No. 43. In the Naval grade made to 
correspond with a “ Brigadier General,” 
readd as follows— h 


: Senior Captain, 
« When in service—$#4,500,” 
* Leave of absence, or waiting orders—3,500.” 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





_ A Nationat Ozservatory.—We are glad to per- 
ceive that the Secretary of the Navy has called the at- 
tention of Congress to the erection of a Nationol Obser- 
vatory—and we sincerely trust his suggestion will not 
he lost sight of. For the honor of the country we hope 


it should have 





New Orvteans, Dec. 12.—We learn that the forts below 
| the city and on the Lakes have assumed a most warlike at- 
|titude. Heavy ordnance has been mounted, and such pre- 
| parations made as would indicate that the Goverument is 
| at last ready for war. We understand that all the fortifi- 
cations on the Gulf and the seaboard have been placed ia 
the same state. : 





Capt. Baxley, who was despatched from this place some 
weeks since to apprehend the Indian murderers, has return- 
ed, after having effected his object. The Indians were 
left at Green Bay. 

Capt. J. B. F. Russell, who left here some wecks since 
in charge of the emigrating Indians, has returned.— Chica- 
go American, Dec. 19. 








In order to insert the proceedings of Congress entire in 
the new scries of the Chronicle, and as very little is gene- 
rally done, prior to the holidays, we have postponed our 
notice until the present number. The proceedings are com- 
pleted to the last day of December, and will hereafter be 
regularly reported. 


_— 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS, 
IN RELATION TO THE ARMY, NAVY, €e. 
IN SENATE 
Monpay, Dec. 7, 1835. 
The Vice President of the United States took the chair 
at 12 o’clock. The little business transacted was altogeth- 
er preliminary. A committee was appointed to join a com- 
mittee on the part of the House, to wait on the President 
of the United States, and inform him that Congress is 
assembled, and ready to receive any communication he 
may be pleased to make. 
; Tvespay, Dec. 8. 
The message from the President of the United States 
was received and read. Mr. Tomiinson announced the 
death of his colleague, the Hon. Natuan Smitu, of Con- 
necticut, whereupon the usual orders respecting the funeral 
were passed, and the Senate adjourned. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 10. 
The Cuatr laid before the Senate a Report from the 
War Department, in obedience to a resolution of the 
Senate, and enclosing a report from the Chief Engineer, 
eoncerning a bridge over the Wabash river. 
Monpay, Dec. 14. 
Mr. Rorinson announced the death of his colleague, the 
Hon. E. K. Kane, of Illinois, whereupon the usual orders 
were passed respecting the funeral. 
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Wepwnespay, Dee. 16. 
The Senate proceeded to ballot for the Chairmen of the 
several Standing Committees, and on Thursday for the 
other members; the following were elected—those first 
named are the Chairmen; 
On Military Affairs.—Messrs. Benton, Wall, Preston, 
Goldsborough, and ‘Tipton. 
On Naval Affairs — Messrs. Southard, Tallmadge, Black, 
Rob bins, aud Cuthbert. 
On the Miliitia.— Messrs. Robinson, Hendricks, McKean, 
Swift, and Wall. 
Monpay, Dee. 21. 
On motion of the Chairmen of the several Committees, 
those portions of the President’s Message relating to the 
Army, Navy, and Militia, were appropriately referred. 
Tvespay, Dec. 22. 
A message was reccived from the President of the 
United States by Mr. Donelson, his Secretary, transmitting 


the following bills; which were read, and ordered to a 
second readivg. 

A bill for the relief of Henry B. Tyler, executor of Col. 
Richard Smith, deceased ; 

A bill providing for the settlement of the accounts of Mi- 
chacl Hogan, deceased , 

A bill to fix the compensation of certain clerke im the Na- 
vy Department; and 

A bill for the relief of Commodore Isaac Hull. 

Mr. Hespricks submitted the following resolution, 
which lies on the table one day— 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to com: 





a report from the War Department on the condition of the 
Cumberland Road in Hlinois and Indiana; which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

The Cuair presented the petition of sundry officers of 
the army of the United States in relation to their pay; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Cuair also presented the petition of Edmund Fan- 
ning, praying that an appropriation imay be made by Con- 
gress for the fitting out an exploring expedition to the South 
Seas; which was referred to the Committec on Commerce. 

Mr. Linn submitted the following resolutions, which lie 
one day for consideration: 

Resolved, That. the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an appro- 
priation for the purpose of constructing a military road trom 
cantonment * Des Moines” to cantonment Leavenworth, 
thence to Fort Gibson; and that said committee call on the 
Secretary of War for information relating to this subject. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a 
national armory in the valley of the Mississippi; and that 
the State of Missouri be included in the list of States to be 
examined with a view to such work. 

These resolutions were taken up the next day, and agreed 
to. 





Wepwnespay, Dec. 23. 
Mr. Gotpssoroveu offered the followiug resolution; 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
Anstructed t» inquire what number of floatiug steam _batte- 
vies are necessary for the defence of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays, and the harbor of New York; together 
with the estimate of the probable cost of the same, and to 
report the result to the Senate. 

r. BENTON, pursuant to notice, asked and obtained 
leave to iatroduce a bill, providing for the increase of the 
curps of Engineers. Read, and ordered to a second read- 


/muuicate to the Senate the report of a survey recently made 
junder the direction of the War Department, ** of a road 
| from the Maumee Bay through the Northern counties of In- 
| diana, to or near the Rapids of Illinois River, and thence to 
|the Mississippi River to some point between Rock Island 
| and Quincy. ” 

Mr. Benton gave notice that he would to-morrow, ask 


leave to uring in a bill providing for a better organization of 
the corps of United States lopographical Engineers, 


The bill providing for the increase of the corps of Engi- 


neers, and for other purposes, was read a second time and 
referred. 


WEDNEsDAy, Dec. 30. 
Mr. Benton asked and obtained leave to introduce a 


bill to increase the Corps of Topographical Eugineers; 


which wus read, and ordered to a second readme. 

A bill to provide for the enlistment of boys for the naval 
service was taken up as in Committee of the Whole, when, 
on motion of Mr. SourHarp, it was laid on the table, as he 
desired to propose some amendments. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 31. 
The bill for the better regulation of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, was read a second time, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moncay, Dec. ¥. 

At 12 o’clock the House was called by thd Clerk of the 
late House. The call having been completed, the House 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker. On the first bal- 
lot, James K. Pork, of Tennessee, was elected. A com- 
mittee was ordered, to join the committee on the part of 
the Senate, to wait upon the President of the U. g* and 
then the House adjourned. 


Tvespay, Dec. 8. 
A message, in writing, from the President of the U. S. 
‘was received and read, and 20,000 extra copies ordered to 
be printed. 
Mospay, Dec. 14. 


The standing committees were announced, among which 
were the following. 





ing. | 


; Tuurspay, Dec. 24. 
Mr. Sovrnarp, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


reported a bill to authorise the enlistment of boys in the | 


United States Navy; which was read, and ordered toa 
second reading. 
Monpay, Dec. 23. 
Mr. Lin presented the following petitions and memo- 
rials. 


_ The petition of William Beaumont, praying remuncra- | 
tion for his expense of time, labor, and money, in prosec 


ting a series of experiments on the gastric juice, on the 
person of Alexis San Martin. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


Documents in support of the claim of Captain Long’s 


company of Mounted Volunteers, for military services, ren- 
dered in 1832. Referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Navnpatn, 

The petition and papers of Doctor Boyd Riley, praying 
Congress to purchase the right to use his improvement for 
the application of vapour to the human body, presented at 
the last session, was referred to a seleet committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Naupaix, Kent, Linn, Grunpy and 
Rosinson. 


The Cuarr announced a communication from the War) 


rs Sine transmitting a report from the Commissioner 
of Pensions, made in compliance with the resolution of the 
Senate, of the 29th May, 1830; and 

On motion of Mr. Tomutnsow, it was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Souruarp, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which the subjects had severally been referred, reported 


On Military Affairs.—Messrs. Johnson, cf Ky., Speight, 
Ward, Thompson of Ohio, Goffee, Burch, McKay, Antho- 


‘ny and Dromgoole. 


On the Militia.—Messrs. Glascock, Henderson, W. K. 
| Fuller, Wagoner, Calhoun of Mass., Joshua Lee of N. ¥., 
| Carter, Coles, and Williams of Ky. 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Jarvsi, Milligan, Lansing, 
Reed, Grayson, Parker, Wise, Ash, and Grantland. 
| On Expenditures, in the Depurtment of War.—Messrs. 
| Jones of Ohio, Bovee, Johnson of Va., Love, and ables. 
On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. Hall 
| 4 aaa Sloane, Seymour, Pettigrew, and Mason of 
Tuurspay, Dec. 17, 

Mr. Bearpstey offered resolutions, referring the dif- 
ferent subjects contained in the President’s message, to the 
appropriate committees, which were agreed to. 


Monpay, Dee. 21. 
Mr. Jarvis, from the committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported a bill for the enlistment of boys for the Naval Ser- 
vice, with a report; read twice and committed. 
Mr. SutTHERLAND, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill to regulate the compensation of certain Offi- 
_eers of the Revenue Cutters ; which was committed. 


Tvuespay, Dec. 29. 

Mr. CamsreLENG, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported bills making appropriations for the Naval 
Service for the year 1836—ior certain fortifications—and 
| for the support of the army for the year 1836—which were 
| twice read and committed. 

Mr. CamereLenG, from the same committee, reported 
the following resolutions, which were agreed to. 

Resolved, ‘That so much of the letter of the Navy Com- 
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exe were 
missioners of the 12th of November last, as relates to the ' 
employment of a Steward at the Washington Navy Yard, 
and to changes in the compensation of certain clerks and 
other officers at various Navy Yards, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. eis 
Resolved, ‘That so much of the estimate of appropriations 
and of the communications of the Quarter Master General 
as relutes to extra compensation to ¢lerks and the salary of | 
clerks in that department, be referred to the Committee cn 
ilitary Affairs an 
is * ema of Ohio, offered the following resolution, | 
which, by the tule lies one day— : ¢ 
Resolved, Vhat the Secretary of War be instructed to 
communicate to the House of Representatives, the report 
of the survey and examination made pursuant to an act of 
Congress, approved Mareh 3d, 1535, by Captain Canfi-ld, 
under the direction of the War Depaetment, of the line of 


the National road between Springficfd, in the State of Ohio, | 


and Richmond in the State of Indiana, and that he further 
report whether the President of the United States has ap- | 
proved or disapproved of the same. 

















ARMY. 


| 
| 





ORDER, ApsuTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, | 

No. 95. Washington, Dec. 30,1335. | 
J.—Detail for the General Recruiting Service for 1n36; | 
Eestern Department. Captains. ist Liewts. Total. | 


! 


11.—The proceedings and opinion in the foregoing case 
are approved. In cxamining the: proceedings, hewever, 
the President kgs observed certain departures from the 
rules of serviee on the part of Gen. Armistead and othe 
officers, whch he cannot, consistently with a sense of duty, 
omit to notice with his decided disapprobation. Among 
these are the practice by commanders of companies of re- 
taining and applymg to their own use, clothing tierces, 
which, being publie property, cught, in conformity with 


\the regulations, to be turned over to the Quartermasters 


Department; that of detailing soldiers on constant duty @ 


‘gardeners; of employing slaves, belonging to cfficers, a 


the public works ; of permitting public property, to a larg 
amount, to remain exposed ina blacksmith’s shop not unde 
the protection of any responsible person; and of causing 
work to be done at the public shops for the private aeccir- 
modation of an offiesr, 

Although these acts, upon which the President feels t 
proper to animadvert, were not probably the result of any 
unworthy motive, and may be regardcd, in themselves, 4s 
of no great importance, yet, as they are dircetly contrary 
to the regulations, and ‘must of necessity, if passed over, 
lead to abuses more injurious to the Army, it is expected 
that they will be avoided in future, and that all officers wil 
see the necessit, of a rigid adherence to the regulations es- 
tablished for the government of the Army, in every par 
ticular. 


li].—There is another matter disclosed, by the testims- 


Ist Regiment of Infantry l A 0 1 \ny, which rflects no credit on those connected with it. It 
2a do. do. l ; 1 i | appears to have been the practice of some of the office's 
3d do. do. 1 : 0 i 1 | stationed at Fort Monroe, to employ themselves in caries 
4th do. do. 0 Zs 1 K 1 turing their superiors ; a practice in the highest degree in- 
5th do. do. 1 . 1 2 | jarious to military discipline, to the character of ths armr, 
6th do. do. 0 rd 1 z 1 land to that harmony and respect which shculd cver exst 
ith do. do. 1 1 -: 3 | among military men, If these attempts serve the purpoe 

ee pele ___._—j of casting ridicule on a superior, it should also be remen- 
5 5 10 | bered that they cannot be made without injury to the whde 
11.—Commanding Officers of Regiments will select the | 


Captains and Subalterns, agreeably to the above designa- 
tions of rank and numbers, in conformity with the 3d para 
graph of the revised Recruiting Regulations. The Captains | 
and Subalterns of the Ist, 2d, and 7th Rc giments of Infan- | 
try will be ordered by their respective Colonels to report 
in person to Licut. Col. Cutler, 5th Infantry, the Superin- 
tendent, at New York, on the Ist May, 1536; and those of 
the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th Regiments are required in like man- | 
ner to report on the Ist rae | 
IIl.—Captain Boyce, of the Ist—Bvt. Major Staniford, | 
and Ist Lieut. Bloodgood, of the 2d—and Bvt. Major | 


service in the public estimation. No officer should be jo 
regardless of the character of that service as to be solicitors 


| of gratifying his private feelings at its expense. 
ao : 


V.—Upon a close cxamination of matters connected 
with the proecedings of the Court, it is perceived, with r- 
gret, that the whole of this investigation appears to hare 
arisen from the unfortunate controversy which recently o- 
curred between Lieut. Co]. Bankhead and Brevet Cart. 
Lee, concerning their respective rights to particular Quar 
ters which had been assigned them,—a controversy whith 
has been submitted to a Genera] Court Martial 

Without reviving that controversy, the President canmt 





Plympton, of the 5th Infantry, will be relieved in May ; | refrain from expressing his surprise in learning from te 
and Captain Morris and Ist Licut. Birdsall, of the 3d—Cap- testimony in that ease, that the opinion is entertained that 
tain Cruger and Ist Lieut. Smith of the 5th—and Captain ® SUPcror has a right, on his own authority, to interfere 
Hawkins of the 7th Infantry, will be relieved in September, | with, or appropriate to his own use the privileges or appur- 
1836. | tenances belonging tothe Quarters ofajunior. After Qua- 
IV.—The Superintendent will assign the relieved officers | Sore have been regularly assigned to an officer, by the pro- 
to duty with any detachment of recruits, that may be in ea person, he ought neither to be dispossessed of them, tor: 
readiness at the time, to join their regiments. box privileges interfered with, by a superior, except thro 
By ogper or Masor Ges. Macomn, | anassignment by the Quartermaster, under the autho 
ROGER JONES, of the commanding officer In such a case, the comma’ 
Adjutant General. ing officer shculd excrcise his power with the greatest 
ieretion, keeping always in view the regulations of 











Army. But, in the case alluded to, it would seem that th 
ORDER, ApsuTANT GeNERAL’s OFFICE, ati oe es pate oho A sie 
No. 96. Washington, Dec. 31, 1835. |convenience of a superior officer was deemed a sufficient 


: - . t : 
. : : sys, reason for an interference with such privileges, withcut an 
I —The Court of Inquiry, instituted by direction of THE F a 


s J ’ Other sanction whatever. Such opinicns are contrary tothe ° 
Presipent OF THE Unitep States, whereof Brig. Gen. | usages and interests of the service, and inconsistent with 


Fenwick, was President, and which convened on the 26th | the just rights of officers. There may be cases, however 
November, 1835, at Fort Monroe, pursuant to “‘ Order’ No. | in which a niec regard for the convenience of others shonld 
87, for the purpose of examining into the nature of the ac- | induce an officer to waive his rights to a superior or even to 
cusations agaiust Brig. Gen. Armistead, as contained in an inferior officer; of which, however, he must judge. Of 
charges preferred against him by Lieut. Col. Bankhead, of | these the question in dispute may have been one. 

prt Regiment of Artillery, has reported the following! The advice given by Gen. Armistead to Capt. Lee, as to 
pinion. all 


; the manner of righting himself in the controversy allud ed 
‘The Court of Inquiry, instituted for the purpose of ex- | to, as it is exhibited in the proceedings of the Court of ‘In- 


amining certain charges and impuiations of error stated in quiry, was not such as should have been given by aco m- 
the several Specifications—to sustain them against Bvt. manding officer. It should be the object of a commander : to 
Brig Gen. Armistead, and not, as it believes, to speculate | reconcile (ifferences by pacific means alone ; those rece m- 


on the causes which induced their being preferred,—has, | mended to Capt. Lee were not of this character, and ‘are 
with care and patience, entered into a full examination of | therefore disapproved. 


erous witnes sente stai 
og taalts the Charges asi ie abetionce tone oner| PY ORDEE OF Aursaspen Macon, 
os Major GENERAL, CoMMANDING IN CutEr, 


requiring an opjnion from the Court, it respectfully pre- - : 
sents, and after due reflection, and with its best judg- R. JONES, Adjutunt General '. 


ment of the facts before it, pronounces its opinion, that, the 
grounds of accusation are not sufficient to sustain any pro- 
ceeding before a General Court Martial.” 
JOHN R. FENWICK, 
Brig. General, and President. 





Lt. N. J. Eaton, 6th Infy., assigned temporarily to d 

in a a of con Gen. of Subsistence. cs J "v 
t. D. P.. Whiting, 7th Infy., assigned t rarily * to 

duty in the office of the Colone) of Ghee. : 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


Captain J. L. Dawson, 7th Infantry, 31 Dec. 1835. 
[st Lt. J.S.Gallagher,2d do. 30 Sept. 1836. 
Brt. 2d Lt. W.S. Brown, 3d Artil. 31 Dec. 1835. 
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Extract of a letter to the Secretary. of the Navy, from 
Commodore Alexander J. Dallas, dated 


*°U. Srates Frigates Constellation, 
Puerto Cabello, 30th November, 1835. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to inform you, that I sailed from 
the Port of St. Thomas oa the 30th iast. arrived at Fre- 
detickstadt, St. Croix, ou the 15th, where I was joined on 
the 15th by the St. Louis, (Master Commandant Rousseau, ) 
from Pensacola, via St. Bartholomews. She sailed from the 
former port on the 23d October. 

« After taking in some water at St. Croix, sailed 20th, 
with the St. Louis in company, for La Guayra, where we 
arrived on the 24th, communicated with our Consul Mr. 
Reashaw, and learning that every thing was quict, and our 
coustrymen at that place not requiriag protecuon, sailed 
same day for Puerto Cabello, where we arrived 25th in- 
stant. 

*‘ The fort and town are in possession of a party calling 
themselves Reformers, under the command of General 
Caravana, Civil and Miltary Commandant. 

“The Constitutional party has been driven out, and the 
larger portion of the town depopulated. General Paez, 
Gemral-in-chief of the constitutional forees, is said to be at 
Valencia, about 27 miles distant, with more than 2,000 men, 
wating for further reinforcements, preparatory to making 
an atack upon the insurgents. ip 

The General Commanding here, has given me an assur- 
anc: ; that under all and any circumstances, which may 
grov out of the present struggle, so long as he may have 
chatge of the town, the persons and property of American 
citizens will be respected. 

“| write in haste by a Dutch brig of war, about to sail 
for Curacoa, and being now in correspondence with the au- 
thoritics here, and our Consul, I shall communicate more at 
large in my next. 

As it is quite uncertain when affairs may be brought to a 
crisis here, and I have littl> more than a supply of pro- 
yisims to last me to Pensacola, I purpose sailing in two or 
varee days for St. Jago de Cuba.”’ 


The U. S. Ship Vandalia, Captain Webb, arrived at 
Havana, on the 4th ult. from a cruise of nearly sixty days 
at sea. Captain W. writes to the Secretary of the Navy, 
th.t the officers and crew still continue to enjoy uninter- 
rupted health. 

List of officers on board the Vandalia. 
Tuanas T. Wess, Esq., Commander. 
Lie ts—N. C. Lawrence, E. T. Doughty, S. C. Row- 
gn, Acting. 
Master, Wm. M. Walker. 
nt of Marines, A. Ross. 
7% em, ©- Hassler. 
ipmen—J. W.E. Reid, R. N. Stembel, L. Maynard, 
N. Brown, E. L. Musson, A.C. Blount, E. T. Drake, 
. C. Watkins, T. Alexander. 
Capttin’s Clerk, J. E. Brooks. 
Boutavain, John Mills. 
Carpmter, Joseph Cox. 
Sa ‘lmaker, M. Wheedon. 
Gunner, —— Green. 

‘The U. S. Ship Warren, Capt. Taytor, was towed 
do ynto Hampton Roads, Monday, 23th ult., by the steam- 
boat Thomas Jefferson, whence she proceeded to sea, bound 
to the West India station. 

Jn the passage from the Delaware to the Chesapeake, the 
crew of the Warren suffered very much from the cold 
weather ; several of them were so severely frost bitten as 

tobe rendered unfit for duty. 


rhe U.S. Ship John Adams, Captain Staincuam, sail- 
ed from Mahon on the Ist November, for a cruise of four or 
five months, during which it was expected she would visit 
Malaga, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Madeira, and the Cape 


de Verd and Canary Islands. All well on board. The J. 
A woald return to Mahon in March, and it is probable will 
return to the United States next fall, by way of the coast 
of Africa and the West Indies. On the Ist Nov. she parted 





company with the Constitution, Potomac and Shark, all 

steering east. Tte Constitution destined to the Levant. 
By some accident, the lettcr conveying the following im- 

telligence did not reach us until six weeks after its date. 


‘* Gosport, Va. Nov. 15. 
**The North Carolina, 74, was taken out of dock the 
week before last, without the slightest accident ; her low- 
er masts and bowsprit havebeen got on board. Her mainmast 
weighs upwards of 25 tons, The old figure head at the 
North Carolina (a bust of Sir Walter Raleigh) was partly 
decayed, and has been replaced by a billet head.” 


Lieut. John Pope, late of the U.S. Ship Erie, has retura- 
ed to the United States, on Physician’s certificate, in con- 
sequence of ill health. 

Lieut. E. Peck has been detached from the Receiving 
Ship at New York, and Lt. T. J. Manning ordered to sup- 
ply his place. 

Lieut. G. G. Williamson ordered to Ship Warren. 


RESIGNATION. 
Licutenant E. O. Blanchard, 31 Dec. 1835. 





es 





MARRIAGES. 

Ian Baltimore, on the 23d uit. by the Rev. Mr. HexsHaw 
Mr. W. W. CORCORAN, of Georgetown, to Miss LOU 
ISE A., daughter of Commodore C. Morais, of the Navy. 

At Shelly, Gloucester county, Va., on the 23d Dee., AL 
BERTO GRIFFITH, of the U.S Navy, to CORNELIA 
M., youngest daughter of the late Mann Page, Esq., of 
that county. 











DEATHS. 

At Fort Smith, ( A. T ,) onthe 12th Nov., Mr. S. B. 
LEGATE, late a second Licut. 3d Regiment U. 8S. Infan- 
try. 

At Jefferson Barracks, Mo., on the 2Ist ult., BUNNEL 
P. BERRY, a soldier of the 6th regiment U. S. Infantry, a 
native of White Hall, N. Y. 

At Jefferson Barracks, Mo., on the morning of the 6th 
ult. Mrs. Resecca Ketcuum, aged 44 years § months, 
relict of Maj. Dante. Ketcuum of the 6th Regimen, of 
U.S. Infantry, deceased. 

Of scarlet fever, at Detroit. M. 'T., Oct. 20th, Watrer 
C., aged 14 months; and at Rochester, N. Y., Novembcr 
27th, Henry B., aged 7 years 2 months and 27 days, sonsof 
Lieut. J. J. B, Kingsbury, U.S. Army. 

In Washington, 20th ult., CanyS., 6 months, son of Lieut. 
Joun Granam, of the Navy. 


E. OWEN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, near the Seven Buildings, and 
also a few doors south of Fuller’s Hotel, 
WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 


Begs leave most respectfully to inform his NAVAL and 
MILITARY friends, and the PUBLIC in general, that he 
has just received a very large supply of fashionable WIN- 
TER GOODS, consisting of 
WOOLLEN CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c. 

Which for quality and lowness of prices, he feels confi- 
dent, will be found to be equal to any in the United States. 

E. O. would respectfully solicit the attention of gentle- 
men belonging to the ARMY AND NAVY, to his su- 
perior mode of fitting uniforms, which, for material and 
workmanship, cannot be surpassed by any house in the 
Union. He has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
articles, as used in the dress of both services, and which he 
is determined to sell at a lower rate than the same articles 
can be procured for, in any of the Atlantic cities. He has 
also just received a quantity of GREEN CLOTH, peculiarly 
adapted to the dress of the Marine Corps, (a very rare artl- 
cle,) to which he would invite the particular attention of 
such gentlemen, who belong to that corps, as it will be 
found to be a very superior article. 

All orders reccived from distant parts of the country (con 
taining a draft or suitable reference) will be as punctually 
attended to, as though the party ordering were present, 
and will be forwarded with the strictest care. 

E. O. embraces the present opportunity, of tendering his 
sincere acknowledgments to those gentlemen who have al- 
ready favored him with their commands, and humbly so- 
lieits a continuation of those favors, for which he will ever 
feel grateful. Jan, 7—1f 











